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[ar The next number of the Literary World 
will commence a New Volume with the New 
Year. 








AMERICAN LION HUNTERS. 

[“ Mr. James, the novelist, had not been a week in the 
country when the number of letters he had received ask- 
ing for bis autograph was so alarmingly great that he was 
appslied at the thought of replying to them. He stated 
his difficulty to Washington Irving, who advised him to 
have a few thousands of replies to euch letters lithograph- 
ed, to save himself trouble. Miss Bremer had been in 
New York but a few days, when she exclaimed one day 
toa friend, with unfeigned terror, on hearing the door- 
bell, ‘O dear! Ll wish I was a litle dog, that I could creep 
under the table and bide myself."”"]—N. Y. Correspond- 
ent W Republic 
We had oceasion not long ago to commemo- 
rate the zeal and perseverance of Mr. Gordon 
Cumming in the pursuit of his prey through 
the wildernesses of Southern Africa; and we 
supposed at that time he was fairly without a 
rival in that exciting species of adventure. 
We had, however, forgotten our own native 
hunters: not the men of the western 
forest: but our immediate fellow-citizens, 
who do not engage in the hunt singly, but turn 
out in whole tribes and hang upon the skirts of 
every foreign celebrity, from the moment of its 
appearance upon our shores. 

We will yield to no one in a rational and 
affectionate attachment to our own country ; 
we cheerfully and proudly acknowledge her 
pre-eminence in many walks; and promptl 
recognise in her people a movement, pres | 
in her own selected highway among the na- 
tions, which is at the same time marvellously 
rapid, and in its scope and grasp, truly majes- 
tie; and yet we tremble with instinctive appre- 
hension over a paragraph announcing so 
simple a cireumstance as the proposed em- 
barkation of a foreigner from the other side of 
the Atlantic. However actively employed ; 
however diligently engaged in the grandest 
questions of policy, law, or State-extension : 
busy with the regulation of empires: we know 
the co uences ; these must be all arrested 
at once. e canal must wait awhile to be 
dug; the Pacifie Railroad is adjourned ; and 
the capitol must pause in its national labors— 
till the distinguished stranger has been disposed 
of. Committee-men will shake themselves out 
of bed at midnight; mayors go mad; and 
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editors mortgage their columns—for a week, 
fortnight, or more, according to the exigencies 
of the excitement. 

The universal Yankee nation never shows 
itself more universal than on the occasion of 
one of these disturbances. Let it take what- 
ever shape it will, Brother Jonathan is “on 
hand ”—ready to gulp hogsheads of cold water 
with Father Mathew, to guffaw with Boz, to 
quaver with Jenny Lind, or to“ mount and 
ride” with Mr.G. P.R. James. From playing 
a first part in the general drama of the world, 
Jonathan is willing for the nonce to be put 
upon a small salary of silver medals, second- 
hand hats, smiles, and autographs, in considera- 
tion of his faithful services at landing-places, 
shouting under hotel-windows, decorating ball- 
rooms “without reference to expense,” and 
enacting the lacquey whenever master or mis- 
tress makes an appearance in public. We 
doubt whether there be a hired servant or 
bondman in the world who does so much work 
for so little wages, as Brother Jonathan, in 
these periods of eccentric servitude; and his 
conduct is rendered the more singular, inas- 
much as in the lucid intervals which ensue he 
seems by a faculty peculiar to himself to fall 


and to be ready to take the new turn of the 
disease, just as violently and with quite as 
alarming a development of all the symptoms, 
as if he had never passed through such an or- 
deal. It is infinitely worse than Yellow Jack 
or Small Pox, for it keeps coming, and will 
never let the patient alone. 

In the meanwhile, however, he should inherit 
from these sweeping maladies, as some com- 
pensation for the manifold pangs and trials to 
which they subject him, a store of useful ex- 
periences; and, we trust, has provided in some 
secure place a pit or depository where the cast 
clothes and personal memorials of his ecstasy 
are safely laid away. If he has been individu- 
ally neglectful, we trust that the national legis- 
lature (the final guardian of the lunatical) 
will early take steps to provide a general trea- 
sury where these invaluable keepsakes may be 
accumulated, and to which he can hereafter 
confidently resort to find the locks of hair, the 
cast beavers, the extorted autograph epistles, 
the portraits (an almost endless gallery), = 

erreot of every shape, in every style, 
Plambe, by Root, 4 Brady ; the first tickets 
of “Genin,” “ Dodge,” “Col. Ross ;” the tem- 
perance ribbons; and all the other deposits 
left on our shore by the subsidence of a James, 
a Father Mathew, and a Lind. To that 
mighty tower of national properties, priceless 
and precious to all coming generations of Free 
Americans, we can think of but one man 
worthy to be keeper. We need not mention 
his name. He is already used to collections of 
a similar kind ; and if we can but persuade the 
thousand persecutors of the author of * Darn- 
ley,” and the inexorable hunters of Miss Bre- 
mer (who have meanly reduced that worthy 





lady to the pitiable condition of a “little dog”) 
to forward their specimens as fast as received, | 
we can promise the world an exhibition to | 
which Catlin’s Indian Show and the American | 
Museum are toy-shops on a very limited scale. 
No lithograph letters should, however, be re- 


ceived ; nothing but the genuine “ fist.” 


NEW YEAR'S FESTIVITIES OF THE IkOQUOIS. 
(From the valuable forthcoming book on the “ [roquois * 
by Mr. L. H. Morgan, of Rochester.] 

Amonc the ceremonies incident to thé worship 
of the Iroquois, the most novel were those 
which ushered in the new year. In mid-win- 
ter, usually about the first of February, this 
religious celebration was held. It continued 
for seven successive days, revealing in its va- 
rious ceremonials nearly every feature of their 
religious system. The prominent act which 
characterized this jubilee, and which, perhaps, 
indicated what they understood by “ The most 
excellent faith,” was the burning of the White 
Dog, on the fifth day of the festival. This 
annual sacrifice of the Iroquois has long been 
known, attracting at various times sonsibenite 
attention. But the true principle involved in 
it appears not to have been rightly under- 
sto In the sequel, it will be found to be a 
very simple and tangible idea, harmonizing 

sr 4 with their system of faith and worship. 

veral days before the time appointed for 
the jubilee, the people assembled for the con- 
fession of their sins. On this oceasion they 
were more thorough in the work than at 
any other season, that they might enter upon 
the new year with a firm purpose of amend- 
ment. his council not unfrequently lasted 
three days, before all the people had performed 
this act of religious duty. 

The observances of the new year were 
commenced on the day appointed, by two of 
the keepers of the faith who visited every 
house in and about the Indian village, morning 
and evening. They were disguised in bear 
skins or buffalo robes, which were secured 
around their heads with wreaths of corn-husks, 
and then gathered in loose folds about the 
body. Wreaths of corn-husks were also ad- 
justed around theirarms and ankles. They were 
robed in this manner, and painted by the ma- 
trons, who, like themselves, were keepers of 
the faith, and by them were they commissioned 
to go forth in this formidable attire, to an- 
nounce the commencement of the jubilee. 
Taking corn-pounders in their hands, they 
went out in company, on the morning of the 
day, to perform their duty. Upon entering a 
house, they saluted the inmates in a formal 
manner, after which, one of them, striking 
upon the floor, to restore silence and secure 
attention, thus addressed them :— 


“Listen, Listen, Listen:—The ceremonies 
which the Great Spirit has commanded us to per- 
form, are about to commence. Prepare your 
houses. Clear away ihe rubbish. Drive out all 
evil animals. We wish nothing to hinder or ob- 
struct the coming observances. We enjoin upon 
every one to obey our requirements. Should any 
of your friends be taken sick and die, we com- 
mand you not to mourn for them, nor allow any 
of your friends to mourn. But lay the body aside, 
and enjoy the coming ceremonies with us. When 
they are over, we will mourn with you.” 


After singing a short thanksgiving song, 
they passed out. 

In the afternoon this visit was repeated in 
the same manner. After saluting the famil 
as before, one of the keepers of the faith 
thus addressed them :— 


“My Nephews, my Nephews,my Nephews :— 
We now announce to you that the New Year's 
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ceremonies have commenced, according to. our | 
ancient custom. You are each of you now re- 
quired to go forth, and participate in their obser- 
vanee. This is the will of the Great Spirit. Your 
first duty will be to prepare your wooden blades 
( Gii-ger-we-sii), with which to stir up the ashes 
upon your neighbors’ hearths. Then return to | 
the Great Spirit your individual thanks for the; 
return of this season, and for the enjoyment of this 
privilege.” 


Having sung another song appropriate to 
the occasion, they departed finally, and when 
they had in this way made the circuit of the | 
village, the ceremonies of the first day were | 
concluded. 

On the first day, however, the White Dog 
was strangled. They selected a dog free from 
physical blemish, and of pure white, if such 
an one could be found. The white deer, 
white squirrel, and other chance animals of the 





albino kind, were regarded as consecrated to | 


the Great Spirit. White was the Iroquois | 
emblem of purity and of faith. In strangling the 
dog, they were careful neither to shed his 
bleod nor break his bones. The dg was 
then spotted, in places over his body and limbs, 
with red paint, and ornamented with feathers 
in various ways. Around his neek was hung 
a string of white wampum, the pledge of their 
sincerity. In modern times the dog is orna- 
mented with a profusion of many-colored rib- 
bons, which are adjusted around his body and 
limbs. The ornaments placed upon the dog 
were the voluntary offerings of the pious; 
and for each gift thus bestowed, the giver was 
tanght to expect a blessing. When the dog 
had been thus decorated, it was suspended by 
the neck about eight feet from the ground, on 
the branching prong of a pole erected for that 
purpose. Here it hung night and day, until 
the morning of the fifth day, when it was 
taken down to be burned. Oftentimes two 
dogs were burned, one for each of the four 
tribes. In this case, the people separated into 
two divisions, and after going through separate 
preparatory ceremonies, they united around the 
same altar for the burning of the dogs, and 
the offering of the thanksgiving address to the 
Great Spirit. 

On the second day all the people went 
forth, and visited in turn the houses of their 
neighbors, either in the morning, at noon, or 
in the evening. They went in small parties 
apparelled in their best attire. It was custo- 
mary, however, for the people to be preceded 
by the two keepers of the faith who made the 
recitations the day previous, as a matter of eti- 
quette ; the houses not being open to all, until 
these personages had made their call. At this 
time was performed the ceremony of stirring 
the ashes upon the hearth, which appears to 
have no particular idea attached to it, beyond 
that of a formal visitation. Putting aside the 
disguise of the day before, the keepers of the 
faith assumed the costume of tsar eae 
and painted, in which attire they visited every 
family three times,in the morning, at noon, 
and in the evening. Taking in their hands 
wooden blades or shovels, they entered the 
lodge and saluted the family. One of them 
then stirred the ashes, and having taken up a 
quantity upon the blade of the shovel, and 
sprinkled them upon the hearth, he thus ad- 
dressed the inmates, as they were in the act of 
falling: “1 thank the Great Spirit thet he has 
spared your lives again to witness this New 
Yenr's celebration.” Then repeating the pro- 
cess with another shovel full of ashes, he con- 
tinaed: “I thank the Great Sprit that he ha< 
spared my life again to be an actor in this 
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Great Spirit.” The two then united in a 


thanksgiving song prepared for the occasion, 
upon the conclusion of which they took their 
departure. Other parties of the people then 
came in successively, and each went through 
the same performance, In this manner every 
house was thrice visited on the second day, 
by the keepers of the faith in the first in- 
stance, and afterwards by the whole commu- 
nity. 

The proceedings upon the third and fourth 
days were alike. Small dancing parties were 
organized, which visited from house to house, 
and danced at the domestie fireside. Each set 
seleeted a different dance, appointed their own 
leader, and furnished their own music. One 
party, for instanee, took the Feather dance, 
another the Fish dance, another the Trotting 
dance, to give variety to the short entertain- 
ments which succeeded each other at every 
house. Jt was not uncommon on such ocea- 
sions, to see a party of juveniles, about a do- 
zen in number, dressed in full costume, fea- 
thered and painted, dancing the War dance, 
from house to house, with all the zeal and 
enthusiasm which this dance was so eminently 
ealeulated to excite. In this manner every 
house was made a scene of gaiety and amuse- 
ment, for none was so humble or so retired as 
to remain unyisited. 

Another pastime incident to these days was 
the formation of a“ thieving party,” as it was 
called, a band of mischievous boys, disguised 
with false fuces, paint, and rags, to collect ma- 
terials for a feast. This vagrant company 
strolled from house to house, accompanied by 
an old woman carrying a huge basket. If the 
family received them kindly, and made them 
presents, they handed the latter to the female 
carrier, and having given the family a dance in 
acknowledgment of the present, they retired 
without committing any depredations. But if 
no presents were made, or such as were insuf- 


ficient, they purloined whatever aricles they 
could most adroitly and easily conceal. If de- 


tected, they at once made restitution, but if 
uot, it was considered a fair win. On the re- 
turn of this party from their rounds, all the 
articles collected were deposited in a place 
open to public examination; where any one 
who had lost an article which he particularly 
prized, was allowed to redeem it on prying an 
equivalent. But no one was permitted to re- 
claim, as the owner, any article successfully 
taken by this thieving party on its professional 
round. Upon the sravseile of this forced col- 
lection, a feast was eventually given, together 
with a dance in some private family. 
Guessing dreams was another of the novel 
practices of the Iroquois, which distinguished 
these festive days. It is difficult to understand 
precisely how far the self-delusion under which 
the dreamer appeared to act was real. A per- 
son with a melancholy and dejected counte- 
nance, entering a house, announeed that he had 
a dream, and requested the inmates to guess 
it. He thus wandered from house to house, 
until he found a solution which suited him. 
This was either received as an interpretation of 
an actual dream, or suggested such a dream as 
the person was willing to adopt as his own. 
Ee at once avowed that his dream had been 
correctly guessed; and if the dream,as inter- 
preted, prescribed any future conduct, he 
filled it to the letter at whatever sacrifice. 
The celebrated Cornplanter, Gy-ant'-wd-ka, 
resigned his chiefship in consequence of a 
dream. The dream of Cornplanter occurred 
about the year 1810. His influence with the 
Senecas hod been for some years ou the wane, 
which his friends ascribed to bis friendly rela 
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tions with the whites. During a New Years 
celebration at his village on the Allegany, he 
went from house to house fur three days 
announcing wherever he went that he had had 
a dream, and wished to find some one to guess 
it. On the third day, a Seneca told him that 
he could relate his dream. Seeing him nearly 
naked and shivering with cold, he said: « Yo, 
shall heneeforth be called O-no’-no,” meaning 
“cold.” This signified that his name, Gy-ani’. 
wa-ka, should pass away from him, and with it 
his title as a chief. He then explained the jn. 
terpretation to Cornplanter more fully : “ That 
he had had a sufficient term of service fo; 
the good of the nation. That he was grown 
too old to be of much further use as a warrior 
or as a counsellor, and that he must therefore 
appoint a successor. That if he wished to 
——s the continued good will of the Great 

pirit, he must remove from his house and 
sight every article of the workmanship of the 
white man.” Cornplanter having listened wit) 
earnest attention to this interpretation, con. 
fessed that it was correctly guessed, and that 
he was resolved to execute it. His presents 
which he had received from Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson, and others, he collected 
together, with the exception of his tomahawk, 
and burned them up. Among the presents 
thus consumed was a full uniform of an Ae. 
rican officer, including an elegant sword ard his 
medal given him by Washington. He then 
selected an old and intimate fiiend to be his 
successor, and sent to him his tomahawk and a 
belt of wampum to announce his resolution 
and his wishes. Although contrary to their 
customs, the Senecas, out of reverence for 
his extraordinary dream, at once raised up as a 
chief the person selected by Cornplanter, and 
invested him with the name of Gy-ant'-wd-ka, 
which he bore during his life. Cornplanter, 
after this event, was always known among the 
Iroquois under the name of O-no'-no. This 
tomahawk, the last relic of Cornplanter, is now 
in the State Historical Collection at Albany. 

In relation to dreams, the Iroquois had 
ever been prone to extravagant superna 
tural beliefs. They often regarded a dreamas 
a divine monition, and followed its injunctions 
to the utmost extremity. Their notions upon 
this subject recall to remembrance the conceit 
of Homer, that “dreams de-cend from Jove.” 

During the first four days the people were 
without a feast, from the fact that the obser- 
vances themselves did not require the assen- 
bling of the people at the council-house. But 
entertainments were given in the evenings 
at private houses, where the night was devoted 
to the dance. Another amusement at. this 
particular season was the Snow-snake game, 
which, like all Indian games, was wont to 
arouse considerable interest. 

On the morning of the fifth day, soon after 
dawn, the White was burned on an altar 
of wood erected by the beneaes of the faith near 
the council-house. It is difficult, from outward 
observation, to draw forth the true intent with 
which the dog was burned. The obscurity 
with which the object was veiled has led to 
varions conjectures. Among other things, 't 
has been pronounced a sacrifice for sin. !n 
the religious system of the Iroquois, there 
is no recognition of the doctrine of atonemcn! 
for sin, or of the absolution or forgive.ess 
of sins. Upon this whole subject their syste 
is silent. An act once done, was registe 
beyond the power of change. The grestes 
advance upon this point of f.ith was, the belief 
that good deeds cancelled the evil, thus placing 
heaven through works, within the reach of 
all. The notion that this was an expiation for 
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sin, is thus refuted by their system of theology 
itself. The other idea, that the sins of the 
people,by some mystic process, were transferred 
to the dog, 


d by him thus borne away, 
* on the principle of the scapegoat of the 
at Hebrews, is also without any foundation in 
ly truth. The burning of the dog had not the 
u slightest connexion with the sins of the people. 
ta On the contrary, the simple idea of the sacri- 
. fice was, to send up the spirit of the dog as 
it a messenger to the Great Spirit, to announce 
ne their continued fidelity to his service, and also 
at to convey to him their united thanks for the 
or blessings of the year. The fidelity of the dog, 
mn the companion of the Indian, as a hunter, was 
or emblematical of their fidelity. No messenger 
re so trusty could be found to bear their petitions 
to to the Master of Life. The Iroquois believed 
at that the Great Spirit made a covenant with 
nd their fathers to the effect, that when they 
he should send up to bim the spirit of a dog, of a 
ith spotless white, he would receive it as the 
Ne edge of their adherence to his worship, and 
rat fis ears would thus be opened in a special 
nts manner to their petitions. To approach 
on, Hé-wen-ne'-yu in the most acceptable manner, 
ted and to gain attention to their thanksgiving ac- 
vk, knowledgments and supplications in the way 
nts of his own appointing, was the end and object 
ne- of burning the dog. They hung around his 
his neck a string of white wampum, the pledge of 
hen their faith, They believed that the spirit 
his of the dog hovered around the body until 
da it was committed to the flames, when it ascend- 
‘ion ed into the nee of the Great Spirit, itself 
heir the acknowledged evidence of their fidelity, 
for and bearing also to him the united thanks and 
a8 a supplications of the people. This sacrifice 
and was the most solemn and impressive manner 
-ka, of drawing near to the Great Spirit known 
ater, to the Iroquois. They used the spirit of the 
- the dog in precisely the same manner that they did 
This the incense of tobacco,as an instrumentality 
now through which to commune with their Maker. 
any, This sacrifice was their highest act of piety. 
had The burning of the dog was attended with 
na many ceremonies. It was first taken down and 
mas laid out ag a bench in the council-house, 
Sons while the fire of the altar was kindling. A 
pon speech was then made over it by one of the 
neeit keepers of the faith, in which he spoke of 
ve.” the antiquity of this institution of their fathers, 
were of its importance and solemnity, and finally 
heer. enjoined upon them all to direct their thoughts 
oom. to the Great Spirit, and unite with the keepers 
But of the faith in these observances. He con- 
nings cluded with thanking the Great Spirit, that the 
voted lives of so many of them had been spared 
this through another year. A chant or song, ap- 
ame, propriate to the occasion, was then sung, the 
rt to people joining in chorus. By the time this was 
over, the altar was blazing up on every side 
after ready for the offering. A procession was then 
altar formed, the officiating keeper of the faith pre- 
) neat ceding, followed by four others bearing the 
tward dog upon a kind of bark litter, behind which 
. with came the people in Indian file. A loud excla- 
curity mation, in the nature of a war-whoop, announced 
led to the starting of the procession. They moved on 
gs, it towards the altar, and having marched around 
1. In it, the keepers of the faith halted, facing the 
there rising sun. With some immaterial ceremonies 
ement the dog was laid upon the burning altar, and 
e1ess as the flames surrounded the offering, the offi- 
ysiem citing keeper of the faith, by a species of eja- 
stered culation, upon a high key, thrice repeated, 
ented invoked the attention of the Great Spirit. 
belief “Qua, quit, qua :—(Hail, hail, hail) Thou 
sare! Who hast ereated all things, and who rale:t all 
one things, and who givest laws and commands to thy 


Creatures, listen tu our words. We now obey thy. 





commands, that which thou hast made is returning 
unto thee. It is rising to thee, by which it will 
appear that our words are true.” 


Several thanksgiving songs or chants, in 
measured verse, were then sung by the keepers 
of the faith, the people joining in chorus. 
After this, was made the great thanksgiving 
address of the Iroquois. The keeper of the 
faith appointed to deliver it, invoked the atten- 
tion of Hd-wen-ne'-ye by the same thrice re- 
peated exclamation. As the speech progressed, 
he threw leaves of tobacco into the fire from 
time to time, that its incense might constantly 
ascend during the whole address. 

After the delivery of this address, the people, 
leaving the partly consumed offering, returned 
to the council-house, where the Feather dance 
was performed. With this the religious exer- 
cises of the day were concluded. Other dances, 
however, followed, for the entertainment of the 
people, and the day and evening were given up 
to this amusement. Last of all came the feast, 
with which the proceedings of the day were 
terminated. 

On the morning of the sixth day, the people 
again assembled at the place of council. This 
day was observed in about the same manner 
as one of their ordinary religious days, at which 
the Thanksgiving dance was introduced. 

The seventh and last day was commenced 
with the Adb-do’-weh ; after which the Peach- 
stone game was introduced, with the determi- 
nation of which ended the New Year's jubilee. 








REVIEWS. 


Orations and Speeches. By Charles Sumner. 
2 vols. Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


Tunis publication, in the usual neat and elegant 
form of the publishers, includes twenty-five 
different articles in the various proportions of 
renee addresses on the slavery question (the 
argest number), orations on social progress 
and on general topics of Literature and Art. 
They are characterized by the neatness and 
clearness of expression, the historical reading 
and classical scholarship which distinguish 
the writings of the leader of this class of com- 
porns in New England—the Hon. Edward 

verett, But,in prudence and judgment, they 
are in some respects inferior. Mr. Sumner 
sometimes lets the partisan get the better of 
the philosopher. We do not allude to his 
political addresses, where the local coloring of 
a certain amount of over-statement may be 
merely truth to time and place, and which 
should not be pronounced out of keeping 
without reference to these conditions; but to 
an instance where, it appears to us, the vigor of 
a sound argument on a question of universal 
interest, and of almost universal agreement, is 
weakened by a push upon the reader’s good 
sense which he must fain resist,—in the case 
of the anti-war disquisition. In the main points 
of Mr. Samner’s Fourth of July oration on this 
question, which, from some peculiar cireum- 
stances, was an effective hit at the time, most 
men will agree. War is an evil, war is an 
absurdity, and it is essentially a thing of the 
past. It is to be discountenanced. We are 
to pay those honors to benefactors, to philo- 
sophers, to inventors, to poets, which were 
formerly engrossed by big fighting men 
covered with feathers. War is a nuisance, and 
to be a” down—as commerce and railroads, 
and telegraphs and Atlantic steamers, are put- 
ting it down. But Mr. Sumner is not disposed 
to trust too submissively to these indirect, 
quict, but most eff-etive agencies. Dr. Chan- 
ning revommended that soldiers, insiead of, 








gay plumage, be dressed in black asthe public 
executioners. Mr. Sumner would not only 
suppress them in the present, but would ex- 
punge them from History and Art. In his 
address on Allston, he tells us that the great 
painter said of a proposition to fill one of the 
vacant panels of the Rotunda at Washington, 
that he would paint “ No battle-piece.” This 
is seized upon as an anti-war appeal, though it 
may have been merely a matter of individual 
taste of Allston, and by no means a settled 
prohibition to Art. Says Mr. Sumner :— 


“ Were this sentiment general in literature, as well 
as art, war would be shorn of its false glory. Let 
the poet, the historian, the orator, join with the 
artist in saying, No battle-piece. Let them cease 
to dwell, except with pain and reprobation, upon 
those dismal exhibitions of human passion, in 
which the lives of friends are devoted to procure 
the death of enemies. Let no Christian pen, let 
no Christian tongue, let no Christian pencil, 
dignify, by praise or picture, scenes from which 
God averts his eye. it is true, man has slain his 
fellow-man ; armies have rushed in deadly shock 
against armies; the blood of brothers has been 
spilled. These are incidents which history must 
enter sorrowfully, tearfully, in her faithful reeord ; 
but let not this generous Muse, by warm descrip- 
tions and attractive colors, fatally perpetuate the 
passions from which they sprang or the griefs 
which they caused. Let her dwell with eulogy 
and pride, on all that is noble, lovely, beneficent, 
Christ-like in character. Let this be preserved by 
the votive canvas and marble also. But No battle- 
pieces !” 


Now, this carries the matter too far. It is 
treating man, Mr. Sumner’s enlightened, pro- 
gressive man of the nineteenth century, too 
much like an infant; and is about equivalent, 
in effect, to a clergyman forbidding, from the 
pulpit, the handling by artists of heathen sub- 
jects; waging a warfare in the name of Chris- 
tianity against Bacchus, Jupiter, and Apollo, 
on the walls of our parlors; the idolatry of 
cameos and breastpins, and the —— 
influences of Pagan bronzes and letter seals. If 
a painter has the genius of a Vernet or a 
Wouvermans for battle-pieces, in the name of 
the Peace society let him paint them. Has 
Mr. Sumner ever felt any belligerent influences 
excited in his mind by a “ battle-piece?” Is 
the carnage there depicted so winning a spec- 
tacle that it must be kept from the eyes of 
men? On the contrary, are not the war 
painters the true peace evangelists—by bring- 
ing Mr. Sumner’s arguments most vividly 
before the “ faithful eyes” of spectators? Has 
not Mr. 8. himself tried his hand at a bit of 
coloring. No battle-pieces forsooth ! 

Mr. Sumner is acute and ingenious, and has 
many satisfactory illustrations of his various 
texts. The following passage, taken from a 
view apirt, shows the real progress of the war 
question :— 


“ Look at the past ; and observe the change in 
dress. Down to a period quite recent, the sword 
was the indispensable companion of the gentleman, 
wherever he appeared, whether in the street or in 
society ; but he would be thought a madman, or a 
bully. who should wear it now. At an earlier 
period the armor of complete steel was the habili- 
ment of the knight. From the picturesque sketch 
by Sir Walter Scott, in the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, we may learn the barbarous constraint of this 
costume. 

*Ten of them wer sheathed in steel, 
With belted sword, and spur on heel; 
They qn tted not the harness bright, 
Neither by day, nor yet by night; 
They ley down to rest, 
With corstet lvce, 
Pillowed on buckler cold and hard: 
‘They carved «t the meai 
With gloves of steel, 
Aad they dtauk the red wine tirough the beunet darred.’ 
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But this is all changed now. 

« Observe also the change in architecture and in 
domestic life. The places once chogen for castles, 
or houses, were in savage, inaccessible retreats, 
where the massive structure was reared, destined to 
repel attacks, and to inclose its inhabitants. Even 
monasteries and churches were fortified, and girdled 
by towers, ramparts, and ditches, while a child was 
olten stationed as a watchman, to observe what 
passed at a distance, and announce the approach 
of an enemy. ‘The homes of peaceful citizens in 
towns were castellated, often without so much as 
an aperture for light near the ground, but with 
loop-holes through which the shafts of the cross- 
bow might be aimed. From a letter of Margaret 
Paston, in the time of Henry VII. of England, I 
draw a curious and authentic illustration of the 
armed life of that period. Addressing in dutiful 
phrase her ‘ right worshipful husband, she asks 
him to procure for her ‘some cross-bows and 
wyndnaes [grappling irons] to bind them with, and 
quarrels’ [arrows with a square head|—also ‘ two 
or three short pole-axes to keep within doors ; 
and she tells her absent lord of the preparations 
made apparently by a neighbor— great ordnance 
within the house’— bars to bar the door crosswise, 
and wickets in every quarter of the house to shoot 
out at, both with bows and hand-guns.’ Savages 
could bardly live in a greater distrust of each other. 
Let now the poet of chivalry describe another 
scene : 

‘Ten squires, ten yeomen, mail-clad-men, 
Waited the beck of the warders ten ; 
Thirty steeds, both fleet and wight, 

Stood saddled in stable day and night, 
Barbed wih frontiet of steel | trow, 

Aad with Jedwood «xe at saddie bow ; 

A hundred more fed free in stall ; 

Such was the custom at Branksome Hall.’ 


This also is al) changed now.” 


“The Scholar, the Jurist, the Artist, and the 
Philanthropist,” is a Harvard Phi Beta Kappa 
Address, dedicated to John Pickering, the 
lawyer and philologist, Judge Story, Washing- 
ton Allston, and Channing. Of some of the 
formative influences of the artist’s life he thus 
writes :— 

“ ALLSTON. 

“In youth, while yet a pupil of the University, 

his busy fingers found pleasure in drawing ; and | 
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quity, who once disdained all that could be wrought 
by the cunning hand of sculpture,— 
* Excudent alii spirantia mollius wra, 

Credo equidem : vivos ducent de marmore vulitus’— 
who has commanded the world by her arms, by 
her jurisprudence, by ber church,—now sways it 
further by her arts. Pilgrims from afar, where 
neither her eagles, her prators, nor her intc-dicts 
ever reached, become the willing subjects of this 
new empire; and the Vatican, stored with the 
precious remains of antiquity, and the touching 
creations of a Christian pencil, has succeeded to 
the Vatican whose thunders intermingled with the 
strifes of modern Europe. 

“ At Rome he was happy in the friendship of 
Coleridge, and in long walks in his instractive 
company. We can well imagine that the author 
of Genevieve and the Ancient Mariner would find 
especial sympathies with Allston. We behold 
these two natures, tremblingly alive to beauty of 
all kipds, looking together upon those majestic 
ruins, upon the manifold accumulations of art, upon 
the marble, which almost spoke, and upon the 
warmer canvas,—listening together to the flow of 
the perpetual fountains, fed by ancient aqueducts, 
—musing together in the forum on the mighty 
fuotprints of history,—and entering together, with 
sympathetic awe, that grand Christian chareh, 
whose dome rises a majestic symbol of the com- 
prehensive Christianity which shall embrace the 
whole earth. ‘ Never judge of a work of art by 
its defects, was one of the lessons of Coleridge to 
his companion, which, when extended, by natural 
expansion, to the other things of life, is a sentiment 
of justice and charity, of higher value than a statue 
of Praxiteles or a picture of Raffael. 

“In England, where at a later period our artist 
passed several years, his intercourse with Coleridge 
was renewed, and he became the friend and com- 
panion of Lamb and Wordsworth also. After- 
wards, on his return to his own country, he spoke 
with fondness uf these men, and often dwelt upon 
their genius and virtues.” 


from the Sacred Oracles, or The 
Past in the Present. By Richard W. Dick- 
inson, D.D., author of * Religion Teaching 
by Example,” &c. Carter & Brothers. 





|Tue favorable reception of “ Religion Teach- 


ing by Example” has induced Dr. Dickinson 


there is still preserved, in the records of one of our | to continue his labors in the same department 
societies, a pen-and-ink sketch from his hand. | of sacred literature—deducing the great truths 


Shortly after leaving Cambridge, he repaired to) of faith and practice from the character and 


Europe, in the pursuit of art. At Paris were then 
collected the masterpieces of painting and sculp- 
ture, the spoils of unholy war, robbed from their 
native galleries and churches, to swell the pomp of 
the imperial capital. There our artist devoted his 
days to the diligent study of his chosen profession, 
particularly the department of drawing, so import- 
ant to accurate art. Allucing to these thorough 
labors at a Jater day, he said ‘ he worked like a 
mechanic.” Perhaps to these may be referred his 
singular excellence in that necessary, but neglected 
branch, which is to art what grammar is to 
language. Grammar and design are treated by 
Aristotle as on a level. 

“ Turning his back upon Paris, and the greatness 
of the Empire, he directed his steps to Italy, the 
enchanted ground of literature, of history, and of 
art,—strewn with richest memorials of the past,— 
filled with scenes memorable in the story of the 
progress of man,—teaching by the pages of philo- 
sophers and historians, vocal with the melody of 
poets,—ringing with the music which St. Cecilia 
protects—glowing with the living marble aod 
eanvas,—beneath a sky of heavenly purity and 
brightness,—with the sunsets which Claude has 
painted,—parted by the Apennines, early witnesses 
of the unrecorded Etruscan  civilization,—sur- 
rounded by the snow-capped Alps, and the blue, 
classic waters of the Mediterranean Sea. The 
deluge of war, which submerged Europe, had hee 
subsided ; and our artist took up his peaceful abode 
in Rome, the mode:n home of art. Strange change 





of condition! Rome, sole surviving ety of Anti- 


conduct of individuals, as recorded in the 
Sacred Seriptures. A brief extract from the 
article “ Factitious Religion” will suggest the 
oe and tone, as well as the style of the 
work. 


“In the fancied superiority of their own intel- 
lectual attainments, some may consider it (the 
Bible) as nothing more than a record of deeds, 
which denote an ignorant, obstinate, and supersti- 
tious people ; still it is a truthful and faithful his- 
tory of human nature, and hence invaluable as a 
guide in all our religious and ethical inquiries, and 
indispensable to a true knowledge of ourselves. 
Nor let it be thought, as infidelity has insinuated, 
that it is a monotonous record of acts void of 
interest to the present age, and of characters that 
differed in no essential point of view. Nowhere 
can greater variety in character be found, not 


excepting the dramatis persone of Shakspeare | Brun 


himself; nor is there au individual at the present 
day, who has not his prototype in the historical 
Scriptures. Even Shakspeare was indebted to 
his acquaintance with the Scriptures, not less than 
to his own observation, for his knowledge of 
human nature. He will, indeed, give a knowledge 
of the world in all its glory and in all its little- 
ness, its honesty and its tricks, its loves and hates, 
its joys and sorrows, its follies and foibles; he 
will throw a spell around our hearts, and lead us 
to look on one another, and all the men and 
women in the world, as but players; but to the 


Bible must we go to behold ourselves as we are,) 











and life as it is in solemn earnest—someihiy 
more than a dumb show, and men something 
higher than puppets—nothing less, in fact, than 
actors in a stupendous drama, which has its issyes 
not when the drop-curtain of death falls, but when 
the trumpet sounds to summon man to judgment. 
Here, as in a mirror, may we see the part which 
we are individually acting, the interest we are to 
secure, the changes we are undergoing, and the 
dangers to which we are exposed. There are 
men, now, who answer to the prophets and kings 
of old ; places and objects, now, corresponding to 
the unhallowed groves and the accursed idols. 
there is, too, a murder of the heart, and there is , 
death shadowed forth by the end of a life which 
is forfeited by sin.” 

This is the clue to the work. In twenty 
articles, beginning with “ The Sons of the Firs, 
Man,” and ending with Agrippa, “ T'he almos; 
persuaded,” the great rules of Cliristian morals 
—the principles of religious truth—the pro. 
mises of divine encouragement, and the earnest 
and eloquent exhortation and rebuke of the 
sincere preacher, are strikingly suggested by 
biographical and historical facts, in the Sacred 
Writin which, if they were not intended 
to furnish such instruction, would hardly seem 
to have been worthy of record. 

Like the previous work, of which it might 
well be considered a second volume, its arti- 
cles are not essays, nor sermons, nor orations, 
but in freshness, evangelical unction, and elo. 
quence, they partake of the qualities of them 
all. We think this work a more successfu! 
effort than that, while they are both written 
in that catholic spirit which will commend 
them to the devout of all religious denomina- 
tions. 


The Wide, Wide World. By Emily Wethe- 
rell. Putnam. 


Tus is a very excellent example of the now 
common class of religious novels. The hero- 
ine is a little girl, whose mother is forced to 
leave, for the healing influences of a foreign 
elime, her native land, while her child is placed 
by her father in the care of Miss Fortune, a 

ew England spinster of most vinegar com- 

sition. There is no let up to her severity. 

e is, however, sketched with considerable 
humor, and several scenes of rude country life 
are presented in a very agreeable style. This 
discussion of the pros and cons touching a 
contemplated “ Bee,” would not do diseredit 
to the pages of Mary Clavers. 


« Asa general thing the meals at Miss Fortune's 
were silent solemnities ; an occasional consulta- 
tion, or a few questions and remarks about farm 
affairs, being all that ever passed. The breakfast 
this morning was a singular exception to the com- 
mon rule. 

“«T am in aregular quandary,’ said the mistress 
of the house when the meal was about half over. 

“ Mr. Van Brunt looked up for an instant, and 
asked ‘ what about ?” 

«« Why how I am ever going to do to get those 
apples and sausage-meat done. If I go to doing 
*em myself I shall about get through by spring.’ 
«“« Why don’t you make a bee?” said Mr. Van 

t 





« ¢ Aint enough of either on ’em to make it worth 
while. I aint a going to have all the bother of a 
bee without something to show for’t.’ 

“*« Turn ’em both into one,’ suggested her coun- 
sellor, going on with his breakfast. 

«“ «Both? 

“ « Yes—let ’em pare apples in one room and cut 
pork in other.’ : 

««« But I wonder who ever heard of such a thing 
before,’ said Miss Fortune, pausing with her cup 
of coffee half way to her lips. Presently, how- 
ever, it was carried to her mouth, drunk off, 


set down with an air of determination. 
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don’t care, said she, ‘if it never was heard 
ll do it for once anyhow. I’m not one of 
to care what folks say. I'll have it so! 
I won’t have ’em to tea, mind you ; I'd rather 

and all into the fire at once. [Pil 
one plague of setting tables, and that. I 
‘em to tea. Zl make it up to ‘em in 


eare to publish that,’ said Mr. Van 
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you go and do such a ~~ oo 

rtune, earnestly. ‘I shall have the whole 
~ my hands. I won’t have but just as 
many on ’em as ll do what I want done ; that'll 
be as much as I can stand under. Don’t you 
whisper a word of it to a living creature. I'll go 
round and ask ’em myself to come Monday eve- 
= Monday Evening—then I suppose you'd like 
to have up the sleigh this afternoon. Who's 

oming ? 
— I don't know ; I ha’n’t asked ’em yet.’ 

«« They'll every soul come that’s asked, that you 
may ; there aint one on ’em that would 
miss of it fer a dollar.’ 


« Miss Fortune bridled a little at the implied tri- ’ 


bute to her housekeeping.’ 

««Jf I was some folks I wouldn’t let people 

know I was in such a mighty hurry to get a good 
’ she observed rather scornfully. 

««Umph! said Mr. Van Brunt; ‘I think a 
good supper aint a bad thing ; and I've no objec- 
tion to folks knowing it.’ 

««Pshaw! I didn’t mean you, said Miss For- 
tune; ‘I was thinking of those Lawsons, and 
other folks.’ 

«If you're agoing to ask them to your bee you 
aint of my mind.” 

«« Well I am though, replied Miss Fortune ; 
‘there’s a good many hands of ’em ; they can turn 
off a good lot of work in an evening; and they 
always take care to get me to their bees. I may 
as well get something out of them in return if I 


can. 

«¢ They'll reckon on getting as much as they can 
out o’ you, if they comc, there’s no sort of doubt in 
my mind. It’s my belief Mimy Lawson will kill 
herself some of these days upon green corn. She 
was at home to tea one day Jast summer, and I 
declare I thought—’ 

“What Mr. Van Brunt thought he left his 
hearers to guess.” 

Without laying claims to an elaborately 
planned plot, the story is not devoid of inte- 
rest, and its religious teachings are worthy of 
all praise for their gentleness and earnestness, 
and the happy manner in which they are intro- 
duced, e author’s chief fault is diffuseness, 
She tells a story or describes a scene with a 
woman’s indiscriminate minuteness. The con- 
sequence is, that the reviewer, hardened to 
novel reading, gets over her two sizable 
volumes at a rate which she would hardly. 
think complimentary. The book would stand 
a great deal of compression—a fact the author 
would do well to bear in mind, if disposed for 
another experiment on the public. But this is 
acommon and characteristic trait of the novel 
literature of the day, particularly of English 
literature ; and, we may add, of this especial 
class of ious fictions. So that the Wide, 
Wide Wo 
to the text, is by no means unique. 


Poems. By S. G. Goodrich. Putnam. 


Were Mr. Goodrich’s merits as a poet less 
than they are, he would still be entitled to the 
freedom of Parnassus, for his excellent ser- 
Vices in times past to the Muses. He is the 
father and patron of illustrated American pic- 
torial literature in the popular form of the 
Annuals, which, in due season attaining their 
majority, now live in their descendants in the 
Magazine enterprises of Graham and Godey. 





in taking a canvas proportional }, 


The Token has passed away. Not so the 
}materials of which it was composed. Some of 
the best verses of living books, to say nothing 
of the exquisite prose-poems of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, are taken from its pages. The 
most of the present collection, we believe. 
originally appeared there. They are now 
revived with delicate vignette and other illus- 
trations. chiefly from the pencil of Billings. 
Some of these are exquisitely touched, and 
their characteristic merits faithfully rendered 
by the engraver. 

Of the poems, the longest is the Outeast, 
the story of a murderer self-exiled to the wil- 
derness. It contains some spirited descriptions 
of nature. His love for his brute companions 
of the forest—the love of a nature softened 
by sorrow, is thus beautifully indicated ;— 

“ And oft at morn, the mocking-bird 

Doth greet me with its sweetest lay ; 

The wood-dove where the bush is stirred, 
Looks from its cover on my way. 

I would not break the spider's thread— 
The buzzing insect dances free ; 
T crash no toad beneath my tread— 

The lizard crawls in liberty ! 
I harm no living thing ; my sway 

Of peace hath soothed the grumbling bear— 


The wolf walks by in open day, 
And fawns upon me from his lair,” 


For an eloquent apostrophe to the Forest, 
which follows, we must refer the reader to the 
text. 

We notice as the latest of these poems, one 
entitled Remembrance, in commemoration of 
Mrs. Osgood, written for Mrs. Hewitt’s pro- 
mised volume, “ The Memorial.” 





Home Ballads: a Book for New-Englanders. 
By Abby Allin. Boston and Cambridge : 
James Munroe & Co. 


Kriss Kringle’s Christmas Gift. Same author 
and Publishers. 


A recutiar library could be formed, already, 
of works of native origin, in which, while the 
requirements of art and the last excellence of 
style — be neglected, there would be found 
traits of original observation, racy sketches 
of character, and a general flavor of the soil. 
These books are dear to us—as we are sure 
they should be to our countrymen, because 
they belong to home, acknowledge our Ame- 
rican residence as lying within the great circle 
of human nature, and do infinitely more to 
cultivate whatever is best and kindliest in our 
character than “ re-prints” to the crack of doom. 
Welcome, then, Miss or Mistress Allin, who, in 
the happiness of an observant nature, is not 
afraid to speak and write of what she sees 
about her, and who can moralize a simple inci- 
dent into so agreeable a picture as that of 


THE LITTLE SPINNER. 


({ sat beside a cottage hearth, 
A wheel was standing near; 
A little infant whirled it round, 
Then started back in fear. 


Methought the mystic wheel of life, 
Was whirled by that fair child ; 

And fast the ever lengthening cord 
Was on the spindle piled. 


At first the thread was smooth and white, 
No spot nor wrinkle there ! 

For innecence the wheel did turn, 
For life's immortal heir. 


Soon coarser grew the rolling thread, 
Uneven grew the skein; 

And passion with its crimson dye, 
Began to leave its stain. 


And louder yet the spindle whirred, 
And quick the whee! flew round, 





And fast upon the spool of life. 
Her thread, the spi wound. 





She sang a fairy-echo song! 
Which maidens iove t> : 

As turned the wheel she little dreamed, 
What magic it would bring. 





The ever sunny tinge of love 
Entwined its golden hue; 

And sweeter then the maiden sang, 
And soft the spindle flew. 


A little space of iris dye, 
Then dark the colors grew ? 

The spinner works with restless hand, 
And tears the skein bedew. 


The flaws grow thicker, and the rolls 
Are broken here and there ; 

The skein hath lost its even gloss, 
Beneath the touch of care, 


The marring knot of self is seen, 
And doubt its mildew leaves ; 
So oft «ffliction strains the thread, 

‘The weary spinner grieves. 


The fast roll trembles in her hand, 
W hen death, with ready knife, 

Cuts off the band which binds the wheel-- 
Thas ends the thread of life! 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited 
by Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. 8vo. Geo, 
S. Appleton. 

We lately noticed the holiday edition of the 
Paradise Lost, published by this house. To 
that = work has just been added the Para- 
dise Regained and Minor Poems; and we 
have now before us, in a goodly octavo of 
some nine hundred pages, the entire Poetical 
Works of John Milton, including the Latin 
Poems, with the life and all the notes of the 
six volume London editio., by Sir Egerton 
Brydges. The typography is of great ele- 
gance. We know of no edition, either abroad 
or in this country, more desirable for familiar 
use. The notes at the foot of each page are 
full and frequent, and always with the taste 
and feelings of the poetical student—for such, 
above all men, was Sir Egerton Brydges. 











Greek Ollendorff; being a Progressive Exhibi- 
tion of the Principles of the Greek Grammar. 
Designed for Beginners in Greek. By Asahel C, 
Kendrick, Prof. of the Greek Language and Lite- 
rature in the University of Rochester. Appleton 
& Co.—This book provides for the student of 
Greek what Ollendorff has done for the living !an- 
guages, and, in the hands of a good instructor, is 
an available help to an appreciative study. It is an 
introduction to the tongue, less comprehensive than 
the general works on French, supplying exercises 
for reciprocal translation, and a methodical exposi- 
tion of principles. In these days of Free Acade- 
mies a work of this kind will secure attention—its 
practical use depends upon the tact and labor of 
the teacher. 

Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine- Work, and 
Engineering.—This valuable and complete work 
of its kind has reached its 21st number. The lust 
article is Indicators. The number of illustrations 
of machinery, many of them very elaborate, 
already exceeds twenty-three hundred, or more 


than a hundred on an average in each number of 
the work, 


Silliman’s Journal—The November number 
contains Sir David Brewster's Address before the 
British Association, and the Abstract of the most 


important scientifie papers read at the last meeting 


of the body. Prof. Page gives a description of his 
new electro-magnetic machine, and a summary of 
experiments made in connexion with it. A very 
singular effect on the size of the secondary spark 
was observed by Prof. P. He says: “In experi- 
menting with my great magnet a new property of 
the secondary spark has been discovered, and some 
very interesting facts elicked. I will premise that 
the helix nearly a foot in diameter each way, when 
charged by the battery, draws up within it im a 
vertical position a huge bar of iron, weighing three 
hundred pounds, through a distance of ten inches, 
presenting by far the most powerful magnet ever 
known. When the current with the helix is sud. 
denly broken, a secondary spark is produced eight 
inches in length, * * * The most interesting 


feature of this spark is the modification of its form 
and sound by the action of magnetism. When the 
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spark is produced at a distance from the magnet, it 
is readily elongated to six or eight inches, and, I 
presume, might be obtained a foot or more in 
length if the wires were separated with the velocity 
of a cannon bail, as suggested by my friend Mr. 
Lane. In this case there is little or no noise made 
by the spark, but as the spark is produced nearer to 
the magnetic pole the sound increases, until at last, 
when close to the pole, each spark makes a report 
as loud as a pistol. The spark also diminishes in 
length, and is spread out as large as the palm of 
the hand. ‘There is an effect here somewhat ana- 
logous to that produced by a magnet upon the are 
of flame between charcoal points.” 

The Youth's Coronal, by Hannah Flagg Gould. 
Appleton & Co.—The playful muse of this favor- 
ite author has ojten attracted the young in her 
larger volumes ; here it is exclusively employed 
for their amusement through the whole of a most 
delightful little book, the tripping metre of which 
is familiar with the pleasantest objects. Ballads, 
songs, stories in quaint and cheerful style embody 
the best moralities and reflections. 

The Little Messenger Birds; or, the Chimes of 
the Silver Bells, by Mrs. Caroline H. Butler. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—These chimes 
have the right ring for Christmas. Santa Claus 
himself is bell-ringer on the occasion, and right 
pleasant is our introduction to his budget of stories, 
through the pictures, in the beginning of the book, 
of his various store houses and manufacturing 
shops of toys, bonbons, and other small furniture. 
Mrs. Butler writes with zest and freshness, dedi- 
cates her book to her children; while publisher 
and engravers keep pace with her good perform- 
ances in an excellent style of printing and wood 
cuts. 

Cousin Hatty’s Hymns and Twilight Stories. 
Boston: Crosby & Nichols —Another genuine 
contribution to the stock of American child's 
books, a volume of simple verses written for a very 
dear child. The best topics are naturally and 
pleasantly presented, in company with very pretty 
pictures, and, a good thing, there are plenty of 
them. 

History of My Pets, by Grace Greenwood. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields.—These pets 
were Keturab, the cat ; Sam, the cockerel ; Toby, 
the hawk; Hector, the greyhound; Bob, the 
cosset, and the rest of the “happy family ”—and 
their histories and adventures are very cheerfully 
related by Grace Greenwood. Mr. Billings’s illus- 
trations are neat and cleverly handled, and with 
the good idea of the volume will keep the “ his- 
tory ” a favorite for many holidays. 

The Diverting Historie of Renard the Foz, 
newly edited and done into English by “ Quiet 
George,” with numerous engravings by Grandville. 
Willoughby & Co—A neat little volume, telling 
over again, for children, the once universal animal 
story of Europe, Reynard the Fox, which there 
has been quite a disposition to revive of late years 
in various costly and other publications. The 
humors and characters of animals are the studies of 
men, and never were they more characteristically 
painted than in this history, which has the gusto in 
the little volume before us of M. Grandville’s (the 
French illustrator) sketches of the actors and inci- 
dents of this old Court story, which is still a no- 
velty for the young readers of America. 

Religious Thoughts and Opinions. By Wil- 
liam von Humboldt. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 
—This is a selection of the more general and 
valuable portions of Humboldt’s “ Letters to a 
Female Friend,” prepared by the able conductors 
of the series of “ Small Books on Great Subjects,” 
now publishing in London. It is the fine product 
of a finely cultivated mind, the hidden thought and 
reflection of a great scholar and statesman, freely 
expended in the unreserve of a correspondence 
with a cultivated lady, touching upon points of mo- 
rality and conduct, with, diffused through all, a 
subtle spiritual reflection, which gives constant 
power and life to the sentiment. 

Memoir of William R. Fales, the Portsmouth 
Cripple. Phila.: Lindsay & Blakiston.—'he re- 
ligious memoranda and letters of an inmate of the 


severe bodily infirmity. 

The Christian Philosopher Triumphing over 
Death. A Narrative of the Closing Scenes of the 
lite of William Gordon, M.D., of Kingston upon 
Hull. By Newman Hall. Phila.: Longstreth— 
Like the last, a picture of Christian resignation in 
severe affliction. 

The Family and Ship Medicine Chest Com- 
panion; a Compendium of Domestic Medicine, 
&e. Phila.: Lindsay & Blakiston. —The object of 
this work—which is of a comprehensive charac- 
ter, including surgery, materia medica, &c.—is to 
furnish an available manual to heads of families, 
ship captains, overseers of plantations, and others, 
| who are hkely to be called upon in the absence of 
| the physician. It is compiled from various sources, 
as the works of Savory, Coxe, South on several of 
its subjects, Thomson’s Management of the Sick- 
room, and Dr. Thomas Bull’s Maternal Manage- 
ment of Children. 

Graham's Magazine—Sartain’s Magazine, for 
1851. Dewitt & Davenport, Agents.—These 
popular home magazines leap into the New Year 
with a spirited effort of authors, designers, en- 
gravers, and publishers—the latter understanding 
the secret of success in continually renewed en- 
terprise. New improvements in engravings are 
introduced ; a soft, delicate print in colors of the 
Seasons in Sartain; a new vignette, with a 
mezzotint of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and a line 
engraving of Maclise’s “ Moses for the Fair,” with 
an abundant series of woodcuts illustrating the 
text of contributors. Mrs. Kirkland constantly 
employs her always spirited pen on this publica- 
tion. Graham has a sheaf of engravings, an illus- 
trious vignette from a design by Gilbert of London, 
a genuine Paris fashion plate of the latest style, 
and a picked array of contributors from the most 
available writers of the day. The elegant picto- 
rial covers of these magazines are other improve- 
ments on previous years, 








CATALOGUE RAISONNE 
OF BOOKS NOT REPRINTED HERE. 
(Prepared from,the Best Authorities.) 

Anthology for the year 1782—{ Anthologie, §c.] 
By Friedrich Schiller. Newly edited, with intro- 
ductory Essay and Appendix, by Edward Biilow. 
Heidelberg, Bangel & Schmitt ; London, Williams 
& Norgate. A few words will suffice to inform 
those who delight in German classics of the repub- 
lication, after a pause of nearly seventy years, of 
Schiller’s “Anthology for 1782.” In this volume 
they will recognise a document of some importance 
in the poet’s history. He published it with a ficti- 
tious imprint while still fretting at Stuttgart under 
the control of the Duke of Wirtemberg.—soon 
after “ The Robbers” came out :—and it is said to 
have been the immediate occasion of that escape 
to Mannheim in 1782, which was a decisive turn- 
ing poiot in hisdestiny. The Duke, it will be re- 
membered, assumed the right of criticizing his sub- 
ject’s literary productions,—and commanded him, 
on the appearance of “ The Robbers,” to submit all 
future compositions to his judgment:—an order 
which was not obeyed. The disobedience was 
aggravated in the sovereign’s eyes by the style of 
some pieces in the Anthology; which was, in 
truth, sufficiently harsh and daring to alarm critics 
of the legitimate scbool The Duke angrily forbade 
Schiller to publish anything in future except on the 
subjects belonging to his (medical) profession. 
Hereupon the poet fled :—it was, indeed, time. 

The original of this corpus delicti has long been 
extremely scarce. The critics of Schiller’s works 
have not hitherto paid much attention to the poems 
in this volume which were excluded from the later 
collections ; nor have they sufficiently noticed the 
alterations made by the author in those which are 
reprinted, among the compositions of his “first 
period.” Foreign biographers appear for the most 
part to have known this volume by description 
only: and by some of them its existence even is 
not expressly mentioned. Thus, as some thirty 








out of the whole number of fifiy-two poems 
which Schiller contributed to it have never since 
been reprin ted, its revival may serve a more cop. 
siderable object than that of merely gratifying the 
natural curiosity of the poet's admirers —(Athe. 
n@um.) 

Ancient Art and its Remains; or a Manual 
of the Archeology of Art. By C. O. Miiller 
New Edition, with numerous additions by F. G. 
Welcker. T'ranslated from the German by John 
Leitch. A. Fullarton and Co.—This very able 
book has reached a second edition, of which the 
improvements are so numerous and great as to 
constitute it almost a new work. All the additions 
in the last German publication, in part derived 
from the MSS of the author (now deceased) and 
in part contributed by the editor, Professor Welcker, 
are of course here reproduced. But Mr. Leitch 
has also been enabled, by the liberality of the latter 
distinguished scholar, to enrich his English volume 
with a quantity of matter not contained in the 
German, and received while the translation was 
passing through the press. This English transla- 
tion, therefore, is in fact more complete and com- 
prehensive than any German edition of Miiller’s 
manual that has yet appeared. The manual is 
divided into two portions, necessarily of very une- 
qual bulk. In the first the theory of ancient for- 
mative art is briefly developed. ‘The author here 
presents an analysis of his idea of art, a resumé of the 
simplest and most general laws of art, an enumera- 
tion of the divisions of art, and general reflections on 
the historical appearance of art. To these topics is 
subjoined an outline of the modern literature of 
ancient art, distributed into three eras—the artistic 
from 1450 to 1600, the antiquarian from 1600 to 
1750, the scientific from 1750 to the present day. 
There are two great subdivisions of the second 
portion of Miiller’s Manual—the history of art in 
antiquity, and the scientific treatment of ancient 
art. The former is principally directed to a his- 
tory of Greek art from the earliest period to the 
middle ages ; but an appendix supplies notices of 
the art of nations not of Greek race—of the Egyp- 
tians, the Syrian races (Babylonians, Pheenicians, 
&c.), and the Asian races. It is to this part of 
the work that the most extensive additions will re- 
quire to be made when the Nineveh remains have 
been thoroughly studied. The other subdivision 
of this second portion of the work contains, pre- 
fixed to it, a notice of the geographical distribution 
of the monuments of ancient art. It consists of 
two parts—one devoted to tectonics, including 
architecture, furniture, and utensils, the departments 
in which the artistic is subordinate to the utilitarian 
principle ; the other to sculpture and painting, in 
which the artistic principle is all in all. This, the 
chief subject of the work, is treated first techni- 
eally ; then in relation to its sensuons or visible 
beauty ; and lastly, with reference to the objects 
natural or ideal represented by it. The Manval, 
in short, is a combination of a condensed exposé 
of the principles and history of ancient art, with a 
catalogue raisonné of all the known remains of 
ancient art, and of all that has been published re- 
lating to it. The principles and history are un- 
folded in the text ; and lists of works are appended 
to every paragraph or section into which the text 
is divided.—( Examiner.) 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Lamartine has just completed a continuation of 
his “ Girondins,” in four volumes, to be called 
L’ Histoire du Directoire ; and his publishers pro- 
mise another novel shortly, Le Tailleur de Saint 
Points. Other items of French gossip are, 4 
forthcoming Histoire des Montagnards, by Ar- 
mand Marrast, and the publication, by the Pére 
Lacordaire, of an introduction to a work called 
Le Monde Oceulte—a revelation of the mys- 
teries of magnetism by means of somnambulism. 
A new journal of promise, says the Leader, has 
appeared in Germany, called the Deutsches Mu- 
seum, edited by Prutz and Wolfsohn. “ The 
virile energy of these editors may be estimated by 
the fact, that they reject all contributions from 
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Ladies? The avatar of the female mind in Ger- 
man Literature is comparatively recent, but it 
would appear from the interdict that the ‘evil’ has 


grown serious, and needs ‘ putting down.’” 

Lord Morpeth has proffered his services to 
give two lectures at Leeds, one on the “ Poetry 
of Pope,” and another on his own Travels in 
America, to the members of the Leeds Mechanics’ 

itute. 

Se besides the continuation of “ The Cax- 
tons” in Blackwood, has another fiction in the 
hands of Bentley, to be out this winter ; and he is 
also said to have a new version of his England 
and the English in progress, incorporating the 
fruits of the sixteen years’ experience he has had 
since that work first appeared. 

The long-promised work by George Borrow— 
« Lavencro; THE Scuotar, Tae Gipsy, AND THE 
Priest,” is announced for December. 

The Angel’s Song, A Christmas Token, by the 
Rev. C. B. Tayler, illustrated by Harvey, is pub- 
lished by Sampson Low. 

The title of Thackeray’s new Christmas Book 
is “Tue Kicktesurys on THe Raine,’ drawn 
and written by Mr. M. A. Titmarsh. 

Penvennis is completed by the publication of 
Parts 23 and 24. 

Carlyle is a contributor to Leigh Hunt’s new 
journal. 

Mr. Calhoun’s manuscripts, it is stated, are to be 
purchased for the South Carolina Legislature, for 
the sum of $10,000. 

The New York Typographical Society has de- 
termined to celebrate the approaching anniversary 
of the birthday of Franklin by an appropriate 
festival, and Judge Edmonds has consented to de- 
liver an address on the occasion. 

A correspondent. whose judgment is well assur- 
ed in the premises, writes us of the success of 
Arthurs “ Home Gazette,” a new American 
family journal published in Philadelphia :—* Ar- 
thur has made a great hit. His paper has run up 
in circulation with unprecedented rapidity. I wish 
him joy of his success, for a kinder and more ge- 
nerous heart I do not know than this same T. S. 
Arthur. Unpretending as his long continued 
efforts have been, he will be found to have made 
his mark near the core,” 

A new weekly paper entitled, from the name of 
the proprietor, “ Parker’s Journal,” has made its 
appearance. Its form and arrangement are that 
of the late “ Two Worlds,” with a general re- 
semblance to Morris’s “old Mirror.” It has a 
wood engraving of the 4to. size, by Matteson, of 
the “ First Interview between Washington and his 
Mother after the Revolution.” 

The Dollar Newspaper, of Philadelphia, is 
publishing a new “ prize” tale by Mr. Myers, au- 
thor of “the First of the Knickerbockers,” 
entitled “ Bell Brandon; or, the Great Kentrip 
Estates—a Tale of New York in 1810,’ for 
at a premium of two hundred dollars was 
paid. 

A specimen sheet of the new edition of Shak- 
speare, to be published in Boston by Munroe & 
Co., and edited by Mr. Hudson, has been issued. 
It promises a very beautiful typography, with a 
sufficiently full, and certainly a forcible exposition 
of all difficulties of the text, editorial comments, 
&e., from its editor. The introduction to the 
“ Tempest” is at once full and concise, and the 
notes will be to the purpose. The model of this 
edition is the Chiswick, which, from an accident 
by fire, has been long out of the market. This 
will supply its place in every excellence of type 
and printing. It is of the 12mo. size, to be com- 
pleted in eleven volumes, the first of which will 
be issued immediately. 

The following further memorandum of Messrs. 
Appleton’s new enterprise in Broadway, which we 
find in the Courier, is worthy of chronicle, as a 
step in the accommodation of the arts to business 
purposes—the union between the two having just 
been discovered in Broadway to be more intimate 
than heretofore commonly supposed :—* Messrs. 
Appleton’s new building is twenty feet wide and 
one hundred and sixty feet deep ; it is six stories 


high above the pavement, and two stories below. | senting themselves as being accredited from the 
The front is of the finest brown free stone, cut in | morning London journals, prevailed upon the Rt. 
the Romanesque style of architecture, with arched | Rev. Charles James to allow them to make six 


window frames extending from the second through | copies of the intended Charge of Saturday so as 
the front of the third story, with massive caps, and | to avoid the errors incidental to haste and short- 


a heavy cornice cut in stone over the whole. 
the centre of the building, there is a large and 
brilliant skylight, through which the light pene- 
trates to the lowest ground floor. The lower stories 
are warmed by furnaces ; and the whole building 
is abundantly supplied with the Croton. Over the 
front entrance to the building a niche has been 
prepared for a bas-relief, in bronze, from a design 
by H. K. Browne, representing the various trades 
and professions deriving knowledge from a venera- 
ble man, holding an open book. The figures will 
be nearly the size of life. Passing within this en- 
trance, we see the principal room of the store— 
spacious, lofty, and lined in the centre of the front 
part, with tables and counters for the display of 
books, while the shelves on the side are separated 
in the form of alcoves, and stored with books. | 
Further back is a spacious area, beyond which are 
the various business offices. 


In | hand. 


He consented, the conditions being that 
the copies were to be there and then made and re- 
turned to him, he to deliver them back to the re- 
porters after the Charge should be spoken on Sat- 
urday. Accordingly the copies were made, and 
duly deposited with the prelate, who felicitated 
himself on having secured unerring fidelity in the 
publication of his composition, semicolons and 
notes of exclamation included. But brief are all 
sublunary joys. On Friday night the episcopal 
peace of the palace of Fulham was broken by a 
cab-load of gentlemen of the press demanding in- 


| stant conference with the bishop, whv, mayhap, 


thinking that Pius and Wiseman were coming to 
Putney by water in the fourpenny steamer, with a 


|view to take him in the flank either by way of 


Battersea or Vauxhall Bridges, and that the news- 
papers had sent off to appriso him of his danger, 


The floor below is | immediately admitted the representatives of the 


devoted chiefly to the wholesale department ; and ‘tremendous Fourth Estate. In these individuals 


all heavy boxes and bundles pass out to the street | 


from below.” 

An important scientific work is in preparation 
by Prof. Gillespie of Union College, entitled 
“The Philosophy of Mathematics,” translated 
from the French of Comte, and accompanied with 
notes for the use of the American reader. This 
will appear, in the course of the season, from one 
of the publishing houses in New York. 

We continue our extracts from the “ Notes of 
Correspondence” in Bryant’s Evening Post : 

«“ A friend says : ‘In a volume recently pub- 
lished, I was looking over a poem written in al- 
ternate rhymes, when I came to a line ending with 
the word “ childhood.” The rhyme to this, said 
Ito myself, will, 1 am perfectly sure, be « wild 
wood.” It was so. Ever since Campbell wrote 
his “ Exile of Erin,” “wild wood” has been the 
invariable and inevitable rhyme for “ childhood.” 
There is no escaping it; the two terms stick to- 
gether like substance and shadow. A friend of 
mine, an enterprising youth, who makes notes 
from the magazines, assures me that he has already 
collected seventy-nine instances in which “ child- 
hood” has dragged “ wild wood” into the verse by 
the head and shoulders, and has great hopes of 
making the list a hundred, before it is finished. 

« «What I wish to state through your journal, 
for the benefit of my distressed countrymen, the 
American poets, is, that they are submitting to a 
necessity which exists only in imagination. There 
are plenty of rhymes for childhood, quite as good, 
in every respect, as the one which they are in the 
practice of putting to such hard service. Here is 
an example; a little poem, the name of which | 
have not yet decided upon. I have thought of 
ealling it“ A Poetical Address to Two Children 
on a Woodpile,” but the objection to this is, that 
it is too large a title for so short a poem : 

“+ You restless imps of childhood, 
What are you doing there ? 
Come down from off that piled wood, 
Or VU be in your hair. 
These pea-nuts have been styled good, 
Take some of them, my dears ; 


And thank the giver’s mild mood, 
Who does not box your ears.’ 


“* There, I make over these rhymes to any- 





he was not slow to recognise a very different class 
to Cobbett’s type of a gentleman of the press— a 
fellow with a snub nose and a dirty shirt, and his 
reception was at once gracious and impressive. 
They had come for his Charge. Charge !—what 
a relief! But he had already arranged all about 
that :—six copies had been made; were then in 
his possession ; and it was quite impossible that a 
line of it could leave his hands until he had finish- 
ed speaking it. Judge of the holy man’s horror on 
being told that it was already in type ; that it was 
on its way per post to Perth and Penzance, Car- 
marthen and Clonakilty ; and that, if he wished it 
to appear as it ought todo in the London papers of 
Saturday, he must hand over the original without 


| loss of time, and think himself particularly obliged 


by its acceptance. ‘The secret of the matter was 
this:—The worthy pair first referred to had con- 
trived to take a seventh copy along with the 
stipulated six. This they sold to one of the reli- 
gious weekly journals of Saturday, sent copies (of 
course with the proper pecuniary precautions) to 
such of the provincial papers as were deemed 
eligible, and then attempted to bargain with the 
morning papers touching second editions. Their 
charge for the Charge, however, was so enormous 
that the Thunderer flared up most electrically, and 
so did the other matutinals; and, suspecting the 
nature of the attempted ‘sell,’ the matter was 
probed to the bottom, and the journey to Fulham 
wasthe upshot. The prelate, poor innocent, could 
hardly credit that human depravity had attained 
such demoniac debasement as to humbug a bishop 
before his face; and no doubt it was exceedingly 
scandalous behavior in persons who, unlike his 
lordship, are obliged to try to appear honest on 
less than £80,000 a year, or thereabouts, for 
there’s no knowing exactly how small is the pit- 
tance the bishop is obliged to put up with. Nor 
could he bring himself positively to believe that he 
really was diddled so effectually as represented till 
on walking into the vestry, after the Charge, 
where some two hundred clergymen were assem- 
bled, a weekly paper was put into his hands con- 
taining his effusion, with a commentary upon it! 
Hardly had his eye of astonishment been covered 
with the lid of resignation, when in comes one of 


body who is embarrassed in the search for an end-| the couple of culprits, and asked, with all the 


ing which jingles with the word “childhood.” If) 
more are wanted, will you please to say that they | 
I shall | 


can be furnished from the same quarter. 


simplicity of guileless candor, for the six copies for 
the use of the morning papers’ second editions, per 
arrangement at Fulham. ‘Oh, perfidious man !" 





be amply repaid for my trouble, if those who loud cried the Lord C. J., brandishing the damn- 
write verses about childhood will discharge the ing typographical evidence of rascality under the 
wildwood, and let it go about its business,’ ” nose of the traitor, who seemed to be suddenly 

A fine specimen of “ making the most of it” is taken with the all-overishness of Virgil's nervous 
given in the following account by a London letter gentleman in a somewhat similar predicament— 
writer, of a trick played upon the Bishop of Lon- obstupuit, steteruntque come, et vox faucibus 
don, in the publication of his recent charge:— hesit. The caitiff fled, amidst a yell that sounded 
“On Thursday last a brace of those energetic and none the less catawompously cannibalish for being 
enterprising specimens of the peripatetic pursuit of | the whoop of sacerdotal philanthropists by profes- 
knowledge under difficulties, commonly called | sion :—fled, but the penance of his Pecksniffery 
Pe -a-liners, went Out to Fulham, and, repre- outsped his flight, after a fashion which those ini- 
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tiated in the Juggernaut justice administered by 
hoaxed journalists will appreciate, on referring to 
the caution that has appeared every day this week 
atthe head of The Times’ notice to correspond- 
ents.” 





—- 





TO AN ENEMY. 


Seancna thy heart, O cruel foe ! 
Clasping malice to thy breast, 
Banishing thine inward rest, 

Seeking means to lay me low. 

Never have I done thee wrong— 
Wrong in word, in look, or deed ; 
Never in thy frequent need 

Shunned thee like the selfish throng. 


Have I not thy griefs allayed, 

When the world did vex thy heart, 

Turned aside each poisoned dart, 
Sun-like, chased away the shade? 
Ever was my scanty hoard 

Open to thy keen distress— 

Means to clothe thy nakedness, 
And a place at my poor board. 


Pitying thy state forlorn, 
I have fought against thy foes: 
For thy sake borne cruel blows, 
Braved reproof and worldly scorn. 


Gratitude I did not seek— 
Friendship cannot kindness rate— 
But thy recompense of hate 
Dimmed my eye and paled my cheek. 
Coldaess first, then groundless blame ; 
Fierce reproaches undeserved ; 
Curses that my soul unnerved ; 
Reckless fury’s scorching flame. 
"Twas a shock I scarce could bear : 
Now, my sorrow is subdued, 
And in peaceful solitude 
I do breathe for thee a prayer. 
Wretched man ! review the past, 
Cleanse with grief thy darkened years ; 
And with floods of bitter tears 
Quench the firebrands thou hast cast. 
Steep thy soul in meek regret, 
And in holy calmness live— 
All thy hatred I forgive: 
Teach me also to forget. 


Day of Thanksgiving, 1850. 





THE BURIAL OF LOVE. 
BY WILLIAM CC. BRYANT. 


Two dark-haired maids, at shut of day, 
Sat where a river rolled away, 

With calm sad brows and raven hair, 
And one was pale, and both were fair. 


“ Bring flowers,” they sang, “ bring flowers un- 
blown, 

Bring forest blooms of name unknown, 

Bring budding sprays from wood and wild, 

To strew the bier of Love, the Child. 


“ Close softly, fondly, while ye weep, 

His eyes, that Death may seem like Sleep ; 
And fold his hands, in sign of rest, 

His waxen hands, across his breast. 


« And make his grave where violets hide, 
Where star-flowers strew the rivulet’s side, 
And blue-birds in the misty spring 

Of cloudless skies and summer sing. 


“ Place near him, as ye lay him low, 

His idle shafts, his loosened bow, 

The silken band that oft around 

His waggish eyes in mirth he wound. 

“ But we shall mourn him long, and miss 
His ready smile, his ready kiss, 

The patter of his little feet, 

Sweet frowns, and stammered phrases sweet ; 


“ And graver looks, serene and high, 

A light of heaven in that young eye ; 

All these will haunt us till the heart 

Shall ache—and ache—and tears shail start. 
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“ The bow, the band shall fall to dust, 

The shining arrows waste with rust ; 

But he whom, from the sight of men, 

We hide in earth, thall live again ; 

“ Shall break these clods, a form of light, 

With nobler mien, and clearer sight ; 

And in the eternal glory stand, 

With those who wait at God's right hand.”— 

(Graham's Magazine for Jan.) 
[Correspondence oy London Atheneum, Nov 23.) 
THE CENTRAL REGIONS OF AFRICA. 

I am happy to be able to inform you that the 

great expedition in the north of Africa has been 

more successful than that in the south to ex- 

plore Lake Ngami. Letters from Dr. Barth 

and Dr. Overweg inform us of their having ac- 

complished the journey over the Great Desert 

of Sahara, and of their arrival near the frontiers 

, of the kingdom of Air, or Asben (Air is the 
modern Tuarick, and Asben the ancient Sudan 

name), the most powerful in that part of Africa 

after Bornu, and never explored by Europeans. 

On the 24th of August, the date of their last 

letters, they were at Taradshit, a small place, 

which, from itineraries sent by Dr. Overweg in 

a former letter, and from the positions of Mur- 

suk and Kano, I place in about 20° 30’ N. L., 

and 9° 20’ Long. E. of Greenwich, 

From my former communication (see ante, 
p- 835) it will have been seen that the two tra- 
vellers left Mursuk on the 12th of June, leaving 
Mr. Richardson at that place to await the Tua- 
rick escort from Ghat. Much delay was caused 
by this cireumstance ; especially as Hatita, the 
well known Tuarick chief, is now an old and 
decrepid man, able to travel only at a slow pace, 
so that the journey from Mursuk to Ghat, which 
is generally accomplished in twelve days, occu- 
pied them thirty-six. They were, however, 
compensated by the discovery of some ex- 
tremely curious senk-eneipinens in the Wady 
Telissare, about twenty English miles west of 
Wady Elauwen, which is ahout 110 English 
miles west of Mursuk, reughly estimated. One 
of these sculptures consists of two human bird 
and bull-headed armed with spears, 
shields, and arrows, and combating for a child. 
The other is a fine group of oxen going to a 
watering-place, most artistically grouped and 
skilfully executed. In the opinion of both tra- 
vellers, the two works bear a striking and un- 
mistakable resemblance to the sculptures of 
Egypt. They are evidently of very high anti- 
quity, and superior to numerous other sculp- 
tures of more recent date found by the travel- 
lers, in which camels Seneray. Se the 
principal object. They most probably relate to 
a period of ancient Lybian history when camels 
were unknown in es of Africa, and oxen 
were used in their 

The travellers also collected much infor- 
mation relative to the general physical charac- 
ter, geology, and natural history of the region 
between Mursuk and Ghat. From the former 
place westward the country was found to as- 
cend as far as beyond Wady Telissaré ; whence 
it descended into the deep Wady Talja, which 
runs from north to south, in a direct parallel 
with Wady Ghat, from which it is separated 
by a range of steep hills. This range, as well 
as the culminati rtion of the table-land to 
the east, consists, like that found between Tri- 
poli and Mursuk, of blaek sandstone, with 
substrata of limestone and marl. The sum- 
mits of these sandstone ridges form a pointed, 
sharp-edged, knife-like crest, which it is out of 
the question to think of ascending or going 
along. Of fossil remains, orthoceras, brachyo- 
poda, &e., were found. 

With respect to the botanical character of 
this part of a greater abundance of gra- 
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mineous plants was found in the rich Wadis 
than had a poe <r met with. Of trees, 
the talha and letheb had taken the place of the 
date-palm, which was not seen beyond Tes. 
sauna, about two days’ journey west of Mur. 
suk. Water was plentiful in the wells: even 
pools, remaining from the last rains, were me: 
with in some of the Wadis which are generally 
dry. Flocks of “ poulets de Carthage,” attraci. 
ed by the water, so ious in t regions, 
as well as numbers of small birds, gazelles, 
hares, foxes, and dormice, enlivened the sur. 
rounding country. In the larger Wadis, near 
Ghat, numerous traces of wild asses were 
noticed. 

The expedition arrived at Ghat on the 17th 
July, and at Taradshit on the 22d of August. 
Of their stay at the former By their trans. 
actions with the Tuaricks, and their journey to 
the kingdom of Air, further particulars may be 
expected shortly. 

I may add that his Majesty the King of 
Prussia has been pleased, at the instance of 
the Chevalier Bunsen and Baron Alexander 
von Humboldt, to augment the funds of the 
two travellers by a grant of 1000 thalers. 








FINE ARTS. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. 


AccorDIne to announcement the annual distri- 
bution of this Institution took place at Tripler 
Hall, on the evening of the 20th inst. From 
ihe completeness of the arrangements and the 
facility of accommodating the immense throng 
of spectators in this capacious hall, the pro- 
ceedings went on without the least delay or 
interrupti The President, Mr. Cozzens, in 
his se oy gave additional dignity and interest 
to the more immediate business of the evening, 
by introducing the topics of the enlargement 
of the Capitol Building at Washington and the 
consequent necessity for the highest artistical 
effort, for both beauty and utility—a field for 
the now rapidly developing talents of our 
countrymen in the Fine Arts—as well as by the 
introduction of the Industrial Exhibition of 
1851 at London, and the part to be played in it 
by Americans. Mr. Raymond’s re was, as 
usual with his compositions, straightforward, 
business-like, and energetic. He stated the 
subscriptions of the year to be 16,310 ; and put 
in a novel light this annual art appropriation of 
$80,000, by showing it to be equivalent to the 
establishment of a Fund of more than a million 
of dollars, the yearly income of which should 
be divided amongst American artists. Mr. 
Austen the Treasurer's Report exhibited an 
expenditure for puetings and engravings of 
$69,150, an exceedingly large proportion of the 
subscriptions of the year. 

The retiring section of the Committee of 
Management, incl the President, were 
then re-elected, and the drawing ed, 
under the immediate supervision of the May- 
ors of New York and Sa op be and the popu- 
lar direction of Jas. 'T. Brady and Mr. Joseph 
Blunt. A novelty in the construction of the 
wheel was a plate glass front, and a series of 
interior shelves, by means of which the tickets 
were shaken, in view of the spectators, to the 
utmost possible variety. Five hundred tickets 
were drawn; the members immediately suc- 
ceeding each of them receiving one of the five 
hundred additional medals. The Dream of 
Areadia, by Cole, was considered the most 
valuable work on the catalogue: it was drawn 
by Samuel Westcott, Jersey City, N. J. ; Du- 
rand’s fine , in imitation of Bryant's 
“ Thanatopsis,” fell into the hands of Mr. Frank 
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Moore, son of the Postmaster of San Francisco, 
aud brother of the librarian of the New York 
ical Society, e — a thus keep- 
: its o uck for its mem- 
ing wie Pigs = Kn t of Sayn” was drawn 
by Mr. A. H. Throckmorton, Freehold, N. J.; 
inckley’s “Disputed Game,” by Mrs. New- 
kirk, of Grand Street ; Glass’s “ Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza,” by Mr. H. B. Potter, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Kensett’s “ Waterfall,” by Mrs. 
W. H. Wilson, Hudson, N. Y. The official 
account of the distribution, the reports, &c., 
will soon be forwarded to the members of the 
society inan extra number of the Bulletin, A 
number of subscriptions, we understand, failed 
to reach the rooms of the Art-Union, known 
to be on their way from distant quarters, in 
time for the drawing. : 

All who appreciate the objects of this Insti- 
tution should forward their subscriptions at the 

inning of the year, a course which would 
ite the efficiency, and relieve the directors 
of one half of the always great anxiety and 
care in the management of this large Institu- 
tion. Fortunately, it possesses now a few 

minent members willing to make personal 
sacrifices; but this cannot alyays be relied 
upon, The pressure should be equally borne 
by all the participants in the benefits of this 
Art-Union. It is too late now to remedy this 
for the past year, but had it been regarded in 
time, the subscription list would have shown an 
aggregate of 25,000. The members for 1850 
are, all of them, fortunate, in sharing in the 
largest returns, we believe, ever given to the 
individual subseribers by any institution of this 
kind. 

FINE ART GOssIP. 

Virtve’s Art Journal for December completes the 
twelfth volume with full details of the preparation 
for the Industrial Exhibition on the Continent, its 
usual proportion of Fine Art Manufacturing papers, 
and two subjects from the Vernon Gallery, en- 
gravings of Sir W. Allen’s “ Arabs Dividing the 
Spoil” and Lane’s “ Enthusiast,” the well known 
gouty old angler baiting a wash tub. This Jour- 
nal has now reached a circulation of 18,000. 
Twenty thousand will be printed of the January 
number, which will doubtless be sustained, if not 
exceeded during the year, from the preparations 
making by the publishers with respect to the illus- 
tration of the great Exhibition and every branch of 
artistie effort. Subscriptions are received by Mr. 
Virtue, 26 John street, to whom the orders of the 
trade and others should be addressed early to 
secure the work—which will be in great demand 
at the opening of the Exhibition. 

Brady, Davignon, and Lester's “Gallery of 
Illustrious Americans ” has completed its first part 
with the 12th number, a portrait of Lewis Cass. 
The selection of portraits thus far has been unex- 
ceptionable in point of interest and importance, and 
the execution has afforded several of the best speci- 
mens of lithography yet offered in this country. 

“ The Universal Picture Gallery” is the title of 
an Album of Wood Engravings of superior merit, 
with letter-press comment, published by Willough- 
by & Co., of London, and to be had of their 
agencies in this city. It comprises engravings trom 
the works of the best masters, ancient and modern, 
including such subjects as Ary Scheffer’s “ Fran- 
cisea of Rimini” and “ Faust and Margaret ;” 
Miicke’s “ Translation of St. Catharine 7’ Rem- 
brandt’s “ Duke Adolph of Gueldres ;’ Maclise’s 
“ Paul Potter’s Studio ;’ Kaulbach’s “ Scene from 
Schiller’s Robbers ;’” &c., é&c., to the number of 
forty. This is a design we have long desired to 
see carried out, and trust this beautiful and well 
edited volume will be the precursor of many such 
to enable the people, through the improvement of 
wood engraving and painting, to become acquaint- 
ed with the works of the best masters. We re- 
commend this as one of the cheapest and most 
agreeable holiday presents of the season. 


| We learn from the Art Journal that the Goethe 
' Inheritance, the collection of objects of Art, &c., 
of the great master in house at Weimar, is to be 
disposed of. Its history is involved with that of his 
| writings, furnishing motive and subjects for his 
| books. It consists of a series of about 5000 medals 
| and coins, of rare interest, of upwards of a hundred 
| specimens of Majolica of the best style and period, 
| of bronzes, terracottas, and carvings in wood and 
ivory, antique and of the best Italian and German 
patos ig a collection of antique gems purchased by 
Goethe himself in Italy, upwards of 2000 prints 
and engravings, for the most part rare and fine im- 
pressions, more than 5000 original drawings, among 
them an album of portraits from life, of distinguished 
men, princes, poets, and artists, who formed the 
circle of Goethe’s friends ; and Jastly, a collection 
oi minerals, fossils, and objects of natural history 
of more than 6000 specimens. A catalogue rui- 
sonné of the whole has been published by From- 
man, the bookseller at Jena ; and is, in itself, so 
interesting and characteristic of the poet, that it 
should form a part of the series of his works. The 
whole property is to be sold at once, and in one 
lot, for a moderate sum, and those who wish to 
treat for the purchase are desired to address them- 
selves by letter to the Baron Walther von Goethe, 
at Vienna. What an opportunity for the forma- 
tion of a rare National Museum by the large and 
wealthy German population of this city ! 

Charles Schorn, a distinguished painter of the 
German school, died on the 7th October, at the age 
of forty-seven years. He was born at Dusseldorf, 
and studied under Cornelius, at Munich. His paint- 
ings are of the genere class, “ Monks and Soldiers 
Carousing at a Tavern,” “ A Group of Puritans,” 
“ Paul III. Contemplating the Portrait of Luther,” 
“ Salvator Rosa among the Brigands,” a Cartoon 
of “ The Conversion of Slaves by St. Beno,” for 
a painted window of the Cathedral of Ratisbon. 
Professor Schorn was employed by the King of 
Bavaria in the formation of the Munich Gallery. 

M. Alexandre Fragonard, the eminent French 
painter and sculptor, has just died. He was a 
pupil of David. Asa statuary, his great work is 
the frontispiece of the old Chamber of Deputies ; 
and, as a painter, he executed several fine pieces, 
amongst others a ceiling of the Louvre, represent- 
ing Tasso reading his “ Jerusalem.” 

Among the novelties for the Exhibition of 1851, 
a contribution from Vienna is spoken of to consist 
of four rooms of a palace, each appropriately fur- 
nished and decurated. The material is a peculiar 
Indian wood, rather lighter in color than rosewood, 
and sculptured in the most artistic manner, after 
the chastest designs of eminent artists. The bed- 
stead alone costs no less a sum than about 
£1200, and the cost of the other articles is in 
proportion. 

The passage at the conclusion of the following, 
from a Vienna correspondent of the London 
Atheneum, touches upon a point recently alluded 
to in this journal—the habit of artists in reproduc- 
ing their own pictures :— The copying of ‘Titians, 
Tintorets, Veroneses, and of other great painters 
of the Venetian school, or of those whose works 
have found their way to Venice, is carried on to a 
vast extent in this city: indeed, it is the principal 
occupation of the resident artists, and it may be, 
said, the only one in which they display any strik- 
ing merit, as their original works, on the whole, 
are unmistakable proofs of decadence. The 
copies are nearly all commanded by foreigners ; 
and the Russians and the English are the best cus- 
tomers. The Venetian painters laugh among 
themselves at the impudence of certain milords 
and boyards, who give £50 or £100 for a copy 
of a great work, pay a varnisher to bestow on it 
the stains and appezrance of age, and then pass it 
off in their mansions as an undoubted original, 
worth thousands. Several English noblemen and 
gentlemen were mentioned to me as having been 
guilty of this pious fraud; but, of course, I don’t 
believe anything of the kind! Apropos of copy- 
ing, the Italian artists, unlike those of England 
and France, Germany and Belgium, make no 
hesitation in giving any number of copies, or, 








rather, repetitions, of their own works. Thus, 
Schiavone has, at this very moment, no fewer 
than eight Penitent Magdalenes on the easel, all 
reproductions of one of the most admired pictures, 
painted some time ago; and Marchesi, the Mi- 
lanese sculptor, also repeats his works again and 
again. The old Italian masters, we know, acied 
on this plan; and hence itis that we have so 
many originals of the same subject ; “but it vastly 
diminishes the value of any work, shows great 
poverty of invention, and almost sinks the artist 
to the level of the tradesman.” 








THE DRAMA. 

AN incident of the week prompting some curi- 
ous reflections is the performance of an act of 
an opera in costume, at TripLer Hatt, with- 
out the aid of scenery: carrying us back to 
the primitive periods of dramatic entertain. 
ments. It would be a novelty to have an 
entire play represented as in the days of 
Shakspeare ; we are not sure but that the audi- 
ence must be made more thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the play itself, than when confused by 
the shifting of faded and ill-painted broadsides 
of canvas. It is a scheme worth trying. 

Tue Broapway TuHeatre has a master of 
comic pantomime in M. Espinosa, and an admi- 
rable danseuse, M’lle Franck (with the efficient 
aid of her sister and Mlle Adeline),in a new 
ballet. 

At Burton’s, a new comedy, announced as 
original and American, has put forth its head 
from among the foreign bushes by which the 
stage is overgrown tad overrun: “ Married an 
Actress,” by title. 

The event of the present week is the opening 
of Brovucuam’s Lyceum, in Broadway; of 
which, its appointments, promises, and per- 
formances, we shall be able to speak more at 
large in our next. 

The performances at Nrero’s for the benefit 
of the Dramatic Fund Association, although 
sufficiently comprehensive in attractions, were 
not so well attended as heretofore. In all 
friendliness to that Institution, we suggest 
that its managers have allowed or compelled 
it to be too exclusively English in its construe- 
tion to secure us much of sympathy as it 
deserves. Its plan is good, and we believe it has 
been well managed: but if it purposes to 
serve the dramatic interest thoroughly, it must 
associate itself with the national home interests 
of the place—a hint to be profited by in all 
public enterprises of the kind. 





DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


Mr. Macready’s performances at the London 
Haymarket are fast drawing to a close. They 
have called forth, as usual in the case of actors who 
respect the literary art themselves, some very fine 
criticism. There are those among our readers 
whose old recollections of the Park Teatre will 
be pleasantly revived by this sketch of Mr. 
Macready’s Virginius, which we find in the £z- 
aminer :—“ What a beautiful play it is: and what 
a perfect representation—a picture of the most 
natural emotions drawn from the highest sources 
of art—is Mr. Macready’s Virginius. With what 
surprising genius he brings out the historical truth 
of the legend, in the simplicity and strength of the 
one master-feeling of the rude yet gentle soldier— 
paternal affection. As, in the early scene:, he 
rallies Virginia on her love; as he stands gazing 
on her with silent smiles. while others praise her ; 
as his tongue tells Dentatas she is a plague, and 
his heart contradicts him in his look ; as his tones 
deepen into quivering pathos when he betrothes her ; 
as the very effort to conceal his suffering marks its 
overwhelming intensity, when told of the suit of 
Claudius against her; as he recalls her mother in 
her face when they claim her as the daughter of a 
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slave ; as he confronts Appius with a father’s awful 
passion ; as, in that terrible foram scene, he runs 
with noble fervor through every chord of national 
and manly sympathy, but touches all in vain, and 
hopeless and helpless, humbles himself at last to pray 
for a little time before they take Virginia from him ; 
as he seems to hope against hope in the short pause 
that ensues ; as his eye wanders round bewildered 
before it rests on che knife ; as he pauses, and looks, 
and kisses her, and stops again before he can strike 
the fatal blow, and, rising after it in that terrific 
posture of vengeance, devotes the Decemvir to the 
infernal gods ; the singleness of feeling, the affec- 
tionate simplicity of the part, is never lost sight of 
for an instant. From even the last act, where the 
now childless Virginius still fancies himself a father, 
wanders through his house calling for her, wonders 


she has not come to greet him with a kiss, and | 


talks with her in ‘ phantom sounds, we are taken 
back tothe happy scenes at the opening of the play. 
The most awful and the most gentle emotions of 
the tragedy are thus inseparably connected, and 
sweetness given to even the horror of the cata- 
strophe. The subsequent revenge on Appius, and 
the reawakening of reason over the urn of Virgi- 
nia, complete this gentle and noble picture. 
Surely anything more pathetic can never have 
been witnessed on the stage of any period.” 

“We have heard,” says the London Athe- 
naum, “with great satisfaction of a munificent 
offer made by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer at the 
close of some dramatic entertainments which he 
has been giving at Knebworth—the performers con- 
sisting of the company of amateurs who usually 
play under the managerial direction of Mr. 
Dickens. Sir Edward proposes to write a play, 
to be acted by that company at various places in 
the United Kingdom—the proceeds to form the 


the National Intelligencer (F. M.) now assigns it 
to an English source :—* This phrase has been 
curiously enough the subject of frequent and re- 
peated notice and criticism in your paper and in 
other journals, and yet no one’ appears to have 
recollected, or to have been willing to take the 
trouble to point out, that it was used by Sir James 
Mclatosh in his celebrated defence of the French 
Revolution against Edmund Burke, and will be 
found under the ‘ section 1’ of the ‘ Vindicie Gal- 
lice,’ where, discoursing on the questions how 
the ‘ States-General’ were to vote, &c., Sir James 
says :—* The Commons adhered inflexibly to their 
principle of incorporation. ‘They adopted a pro- 
visory organization, but studiously declined what- 
ever might seem to suppose legal existence, or to 


objects of their convocation. 


orders. 
remained in “a wise and masterly inactivity,” 
which tacitly reproached the arrogant assumption 
of the Nobles, while it left no pretext to calumni- 
ate their own conduct, gave time for the increase 
of the popular fervor, and distressed the Court by 
| the delay of financial aid.” To which another 
correspondent (B.) replies by carrying the senti- 
ment up to Dean Swift :—* It originated long be- 





fore the time of either of the persons who have | 


been named in connexion with it. The phrase was 
| used by Dean Swift, but he wrote it ‘ wise delay, 
| the very same in substance, and perhaps better ex- 
| pressed. It may be found in one of his letters to 
| Dr. Arbuthnot, in reference to the conduct of a 
certain officer on a particular occasion, and in 
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arrogate constitutional powers. The Nobles, less | terest. 
politic or timid, declared themselves a legally con- | tire races of Barnums, ‘Tom Thumbs, Jenny Linds, 
| stituted order, and proceeded to discuss the great | and Hippopotami. These are the latest paragraphs 
The Clergy aflected touching the watery monster. 

to preserve a mediatorial character, and to con-| Montreal Herald. 
ciliate the discordant claims of the two hostile | daring, one that deserves more than a passing 
The Commons, faithful to their system, | record, was performed above the falls of Niagara. 
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sheet, and the initials J. J. in the other, each en- 
cireled by a double ring. 1 was informed by the 
possessors—the Messrs. W. A. & A. M. Wurre, 
the eminent fur merchants in Water street, of 
whose counting-room it forms a most unexpected 
ornament—that it is an heir-loom of their family, 
derived from their maternal grandfather, Troms 
Tucker, one of the signers of the address, and 
upon whom devolved its composition, on the part 
of the returning citizens of New York. The re- 
ply of Gen. Wasuineron remaining in his posses- 
sion, he had a happy idea to prefix a copy of his 
own address on the remaining blank pages of the 
same sheet, which has insured the preservation cf 
both papers in connexion.” 

Everything relating to Niagara has a certain in- 
It is a perpetual lion which outlives en- 


It is from a late 
« Last week a feat of heroic 


Near the village of Chippewa, and about two 
miles above the Cataract, a boat with a little boy 
in it was seen drifting at a fearful rate down the 
current, just above where the swift waters plunge 
into terrible rapids through which no boat ever lived. 
Three young me, and their names are Joel Lyons, 
George Hoff, and Daniel Burnham, leaped into a 
boat which lay at hand, and pulling gallantly out 
into the turbulent stream, they caught the little 
skiff just as it was sweeping to certain destruction, 
and rescued from it the small mariner half dead 
with terror. The skiff disappeared in a moment, 
and the three heroes, with consummate judgment 
and coolness, pulled diagonally with the current 
for the shore, which they reached after a desperate 


germ of a fund for a certain number of housesto be | which he remarks that he (the officer) had saved | struggle, having accomplished a feat unparalleled 
further endowed for literary men and artists ; and | his country (from a war) by his ‘ wise delay’ in| in the annals of Niagara river—no boat having 
the play itself, if we understand rightly, to be after- | the execution of orders, which, if he had strictly | ever reached and returned in safety from a point so 
ward disposed of for the benefit of the fund. Sir | obeyed, would have prevented the peace which the | near the rapids. The honor to which they are 
Edward will likewise give in fee, ground on his | delay enabled the parties afterwards to effect. I, | undoubtedly entitled from the Humane Society will 


estate in Herts for the erection of such asylum, 
rest, retreat, or whatever else it may be determined 
to call the residence in question. The actors—to 
whom a conspicuous share in this good work will 
be due, hope, we understand, to take the field in 
the Spring of next year.” 
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FACTS AND OPINIONS 


OF LITERATURE, SOCIETY, AND MOVEMENTS OF THE 
DAY. 

Wiru the increasing prosperity of the city, and 

the chronicle of its luxuries and amusements, it is 

satisfactory to know, by such glimpses as that 

which follows, that the cause of the lowest is not 

neglected. The scene occurred in the evening of 


Thanksgiving day, at a mission school at the | 
Five Points ; a festivity due to the generosity of | 


our large hotels, and a few benevolent individuals. 
The superintendent, Mr. North, thus writes to the 
Courier and Enquirer : “ For the first time within 
the memory of the ‘ Old Brewery man,’ Thanks- 
giving festivities took place at the Five Points. 

* Looking into the school room you would have 
séen a long table spread with ‘ good creatures,’ vy- 
ing in luxary with the‘ tables of the great, whilst 
gathering alternately around it were the smiling 
faces of two hundred children, neat and tidy, who 
a few months ago were in beggary and want, 
uneared for and unpitied. There, sir, were no lan- 
guid tastes, no sickly appetites, but, ready for the 
onslaught, they went into the turkey, goose, 
chicken, beef, bread, oranges, raisins, pies, and 
cakes, with a determination to enjoy, for once in 
their long history of privation, something better 
than ‘ cold victuals.’ 

“ At the close of the supper, addresses were 
made to the children, and a Thanksgiving hymn 
was sung, composed for the occasion by Mrs. 
Pease.” 

We quoted in our last number a paragraph from 
the Cincinnati Gazette, attributing the phrase, “a 
wise and masterly inactivity,” usually assigned to 
Calhoun, t0 John Randolph. A correspondent of 


_ therefore, award the prize to the Dean.” 

| A correspondent of the Courier has sent to that 
| journal a copy of Washington’s reply to an ad- 
| dress of the New Yorkers on occasion of the 
| Evacuation of the City in 1783. Its blessing and 
| prophecy should be remembered as we count the 
| progress of this great city. 


WASHINGTON’S REPLY. 
| To the Citizens of New York who have returned 
from Exile :— 

GentLemen :—I thank you sincerely for your 
affectionate address, and entreat you to be per- 
suaded that nothing could be more agreeable to 
|me than your polite congratulations. Permit me 
| in turn to felicitate you on the happy repossession 
of your city. 

Great as your joy must be on this pleasing occa- 
sion, it can scarcely exceed that which I feel at 
seeing you, gentlemen, who from the noblest mo- 
tive have suffered a voluntary exile for many 
years, return again in peace and triumph to enjoy 
the fruits of your virtuous conduct. 

The fortitude and perseverance which you and 
your suffering brethren have exhibited in the course 
of the war have not only endeared you to your 
countrymen, but will be remembered with admira- 
tion and applause to the latest posterity. 

May the tranquillity of your city be perpetual. 
May the ruins soon be repaired, commerce flourish, 
science be fostered, and all the civil and social 
virtues be cherished in the same illustrious manner 
which formerly reflected so much credit on the in- 
habitants of New York. In fine, may every spe- 
cies of felicity attend you, gentlemen, and your 
worthy fellow citizens. 


G. Wasuixerton. 


The history of the preservation of this document 
is given :—* The body of the document is written 
by a secretary, but is rendered invaluable by bear- 
ing the signature of the illustrious father of his 
country. It is written on a sheet of laid foolscap 
(upside down as it happened), with a rude water- 
mark of St. Geoner and the Dragon in one half 








seldom if ever have been conferred for an act of 
greater courage.” 

The Niagara Falls Iris says a portion of the 
rock at the Horse Shoe Fall, on the Canada side, 
fell with a tremendous crash a week ago last Tues- 
day. The part which fell was about ten rods 
long by four rods wide. It carried with it a canal 
boat which had been lodged upon it for some time. 
The Jris says, it seems “ providential that it fell at 
this season of the year ; for it is precisely the spot 
where so many continually passed to behold the 
waters of the cataract rushing terrifically over 
their heads, that is now filled withthe huge mass- 
es of rock which have fallen.” The appearance 
of the falls is said to be not in the least impaired. 

“No man,” says an intelligent writer in the 
Oxford (Maine) Democrat,“ who loves his race 
ean be indifferent to the Literatare of his country. 
The connexion between Literature and Liberty is 
of the closest nature. Literature goes to make up 
the mind and the conscience of the people. It is 
not only the exponent of the public conscience, 
but it is also its creator. The life of every people 
is prolonged or shortened in exact proportion as 
good or bad elements enter into the composition 
of its conscience. We commend this truth to the 
conductors of all our popular Magazines and Li- 
terary Periodicals. We wish them well. We 
feel deeply interested in their success. They have 
the power of doing great good or great harm. If 
they will regard the mission of their country, im- 
bue their souls with a love of liberty, of humanity, 
and of moral and social progress, their labors will 
prolong the life of their country, and bless the hu- 
man race.” 

Jenny Lind has reached her American apotheo- 
sis at the Capital. The circumstances of the day, 
as set down by the correspondent of the Evening 
Post, are sufficiently entertaining :—* At an early 
hour this morning (Monday of last week) she was 
served with an invitation from the lady and 
daughters of the President, to appear at the White 
House. Receiving the summons in the sense im 
which it is conveyed in Europe, Miss Lind re- 
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marked to Mr. Barnum, that the ‘ commands’ of 
heir highnesses rather took her by surprise, as she 
was not yet well rested. Barnum, Benedict, and 
Belletti, were of her suite on this occasion. The 
President politely offered Jenny his arm, and 
showed in the different apartments of the executive 
residence, all that was worthy of observation. 
Mr. Barnum made some very instructive remarks 
upon the contrast between the republican simpli- 
city which there surrounded Jenny and the Presi- 


Senate, and listened for a very short time to a 
speaker, who appeared to be hutaming in a style 
much less musical and vivacious than her own. 
From this scene, she quickly retired to the Supreme 
Court, where Mr. Clay was pleading a case before 
a full bench and crowded auditory, with all his ac- 
eustomed vigor and eloquence. The name and 
station of the advocate were given to Miss Lind, 
who immediately showed the variety of her read- 
ing and her happy acquaintance with American 
polities, observing to Mr. Barnum, ‘ Ah! is not dat 
de great man who said he would rather be right 
than be President ?” To which, having received an 
affirmative reply, the Nightingale added, ‘that it 
was a noble sentiment, and she was delighted to 
see so famous an orator, and disinterested a man.’ 
The songstress then withdrew from the capital, 
without visiting the House of Representatives, hav- 
ing been, perhaps, rendered a little timid by the 
English public and private accounts of that assem- 
bly, which represent it as little better than a col- 
lection of Yahoos.” It must be admitted there is 
something solid in these attentions; they are so 
well backed up by specie payments. At the con- 
cert which followed this complimentary remark 
upon Henry Cray, the receipts are said to have 
exceeded ten thousand dollars. The President 
and his Cabinet were there, with Gen. Scott and 
his family. 

Mrs Eliza W. Farnham, formerly matron of 
the SingSing Prison and the projector of a par- 
tially suecessful scheme of female emigration to 
California, has become the proprietress of a fine 
farm near San Francisco, the crops on which, this 
season, are estimated to be worth $60,000. The 
California Courier gives an account of a judgment 
by her in one of the Courts in San Francisco 
against Jos. S. Ruckle, for $3,661 27. 

Stephen J. Field, brother of D. D. Field, Esq., 
of this city, who commenced the practice of the 
law in Yuba Co., California, about a year ago, has 
been elected to the Legislature by a flattering ma- 
jority. 

“Letters have been received from Paris,” says 
the NV. ¥. Com. Adv., “ announcing the death of 
John B. Greene, Esq., the wellknown banker of 
that city, of the firm of Greene & Co. Mr. G. 
died on the 21st of November, in the 72d year of 
his age. He wasa native of Concord, N. H., and 
had resided in Paris for about thirty-five years. 
He was universally esteemod, and few Americans 
have visited Paris who have not partaken of his 
hospitality. We are informed that the banking 
house will be conducted by the surviving partners.” 

The Lola Montes gossip is sustained by the 
following paragraphs from the Paris correspondent 
of the London Atlas :—* The great event of the 
religious world, and which has become the most 
favored subject of religious gossip, is the approach- 
ing conversion of Lola Montes by the Abbé De- 
guerry. It appears that the worthy abbé, in his 
zeal for the good of the church, had called upon 
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the fair Lola for aid in establishing the new Chapel | prices we submit to an evident necessity, we beg to 
of Augustine ; and, with the tact for which he is] say we are not much impressed with the beauty or 
so remarkable, had succeeded in engaging her at-| the grandeur of our task ; though we also beg to 
tention upon religious subjects, and the conversa- | say we are as little impressed with the heroism of 
tion thus begun was found to be so interesting that | a political party which aims at nothing human or 
the abbé remained the whole afternoon, and ~ divine but a market for wheat at 56s. a quarter.” 

indeed, into the middle of the night, by the side o ; a : : 

the new convert, and never left her till her heart 0 ee an an Weiens St 4 ie 


On of grand national roads to the Pacific is, as usual 
was softened, and she had owned, with bitter tears, | with his productions, not merely a pointed effort 
that all the idols she had worshipped with such | for the occasion, but full of suggestive collateral 


fervor in this life had brought her naught but dis- | matters from personal observation and history —of 
appointment and despair. Before he departed the | which the following is an example :—“ There is an 
abbé took from his neck the cross and seapulary | jdea become current of late—a new-born idea— 
he wore, and the little reliquary containing a thorn | that none but a man of science, bred in a school 

from our Saviour’s crown, and placed it round the | ean Jay off a road. That is a mistake. There ts 
neck of the repentant Magdalen, and bade her | 4 lass of topographical engineers older than the 
pass the night in prayer for help in the great work |schools and more unerring than the mathematics. 
she had begun. The next day he returned again, ‘They are the wild animals—bufialo, elk, deer, an- 
and the next, and the next, until he now seldom | telope, bears, which traverse the forest, not by 
leaves the house but for the accomplishment of his | compass, but by an instinct which leads them 
religious duties 3 and they say he is determined to always the right way—to the lowest passes in the 
have attained his great design of claiming her 4S | mountains, the shallowest fords in the rivers, the 
his own before the festivals of Christmas. Such is | richest pastures iu the forests, the best salt springs, 
the tale of Lola’s occupations as given by the re-| and the shortest practicable lines between remote 


ligious world, and one which meets with many | points. They travel thousands of miles—have 
believers among those who know the history of| their annual migrations backward and forward, 








all the bitterness and disappointment, the persecu- 
tions and injustice to which, even amidst her | 
grandeur, she has been subjected. Others, again, | 
tell of more worldly motives for this mystery and | 
seclusion ; and this very week another of those | 
tales to which her sojourn in every city in Europe | 
has given rise has been afloat in Paris, a tale of | 
strife and struggling, of violence and fighting in | 
her presence between two Englishmen, accom- 
panied on her part by terror and hysterics, and the | 
fate of Dajarrier, the one great sorrow of her life. | 
No wonder that it may be deemed possible that 
this tormented, troubled soul might be induced to 
seek repose within the bosom of the church; no 
wonder that the story of her approaching retire- 
ment to the convent of Chaillot may have found 
both supporters and believers here !” 

The claims of the poetical and the utilitarian are 
happily indicated in this commencement of an 
article in the London Times. Its apology for fact 
probably astonished some of its grave mercantile 
readers. But the Times has too much respect for | 
itself to be dull, and thus indirectly calls attention | 
to its general artistic and sometimes even poetical 
treatment of subjects :—* It is no choice of ours 
that we are occasionally obliged to write articles 
in which every other line contains a sum total, in 
which the climax is tea or tobacco, and the flow | 
of the sentences is disturbed by ewts., lbs., gallons, 
and such commercial denominations. The jour- 
nalist is quite as apt to be sick of these vulgarities 
as any boarding-school miss or petit maitre who 
may take up his paper. If we possibly could, we 
would submit the prosperity of the country to 
some intellectual or fanciful test that should 
astonish the mind like Newton’s Principia, or 
captivate it like Macaulay's History of England. 
Indeed, the more we have to do with gross mate- 
rial things, the more satisfied we are that they do 
not constitute the whole of human good and pub- 
lic utility. It is impossible that anything so dry 
should be the all in all of journals and of states- 
men, or that the title of Pater Patria should be* 
fully and sufficiently earned by the man who has | 
merely cheapened imports, filled mouths, and | 
multiplied manufactures. But it isthe hard neces- | 
sity of our position—nay, it is the humbling con | 
dition of human nature, that we occasionally 
dwell on such grovelling affairs. ‘The west end of 
this metropolis could not exist without the east, 
and in neither could the eloquence of Parliaments, 
the solemnities of public worship, the charms of 
domestic life, or any other natural or artificial 
grace continue to exist, without ships, and docks, 
and warehouses, and shops, and factories, and 
armies of clerks performing every day infinite ope- 
rations in book-keeping. ‘The material prosperity 
of the country must be reduced to material tests, 
and in the conflict of parties itis our duty to apply 
these tests as simply and intelligibly as we can. 





If in thus dealing in commercial quantities and 


and never miss the best and shortest route. These 
are the first engineers to lay out a road in a new 
country ; the Indians follow them, and hence a 
buffalo road becomes a war path. The first white 
hunters follow the same trails in pursuing their 
game ; and after that the buffalo road becomes 
the wagon road of the white man, and finally the 
macadamized or railroad of the scientific man. 
It all resolves itself into the same thing—into the 
same buffalo road; and thence the buffalo be- 
comes the first and safest engineer. Thus it has 
been here, in the countries which we inhabit, and 
the history of which is so familiar. The present 
National Road from Cumberland over the Alle- 
ganies, was the military road of Gen. Braddock, 
which had been the buffalo path of the wild ani- 


‘mals. So of the two roads from Western Virginia 


to Kentucky—one through the gap in the Cumber- 
land Mountains, the other down the valley of the 
Kenhawa. They were both the war path of the 
Indians and the travelling route of the buffalo, and 
their first white acquaintances the early hunters. 
Buffaloes made them in going from the salt 
spriugs on the Holston to the rich pastures and salt 
springs of Kentucky: Indians followed them first, 
white hunters afterwards,—and that is the way 
Kentucky was discovered. In more than a hun- 
dred years no nearer or better routes have been 
found ; and Science now makes her improved 
roads exactly where the buffalo’s foot first marked 
the way, and the hunter’s foot afterwards followed 
him. So all over Kentucky and the West ; and so 
in the Rocky Mountains. The famous South Pass 
was no scientific discovery. Some people think 
Fremont discovered it: it had been discovered 
forty years before. He only described it, and con- 
firmed what the hunters and traders had reported. 
It was discovered—or rather first seen by white 
people—in 1808, two years after the return of 
Lewis and Clark, and by the first company of 
hunters and traders that went out after their report 
laid open the prospect of the fur trade in the Rocky 
Mountains.” 


A correspondent (E. W.) has sent us “ The 
Song of the Clerk,” which we regret not being 


able to publish in full ; but the writer should not 


have chosen the form of a parody of a poem so 
hackneyed as the “‘ Song of the Shirt.” In other 
respects he writes with feeling and fancy, and cer- 
tainly has truthfulness on his side in his picture of 
the old clerk :-— 


THE SONG OF “THE CLERK.” 
Write! write! write! 
From early dawn until night ; 
Write! write! write ! 

Till your cheeks are sunken and white ; 
The sweat rolleth not off your brow, 
*Tis because the summer's not here, 
Bat in its stead the writer’s cold 
Has brought a nose-dropping tear. 
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Write! write! write! 
In a coat that is threadbare and old ; 
Write! write! write! 
While your fingers are stiffened with cold ; 
Now lift your eyes from your books, 
Their figures you see in the air, 
For your poor old eyes have seen them so long 
That they see them everywhere. 








VARIETIES. 
FOR THE JITERARY WORLD, FROM THE NOTE BOOK 
OF AN AMATEUR. 


Third Batch. 


Wuewn I was in Malta in 1805, says Coleridge, 
there happened a drunken squabble on the road 
from Valette to St. Antonio, between a party of 
soldiers and another of sailors. They were brought 
before me the next morning, and the great effect 
which their intoxication had produced on their 
memory, and the little or no effect on their courage 
in giving evidence, may be seen by the following 
specimen. The soldiers swore that the sailors 
were the first aggressors, and had assaulted them 
with the following words: “—— your eyes! 
who stops the line of march there?” The sailors 
with equal vehemence and unanimity averred, that 
the soldiers were the first aggressors, and had 
burst in on them, calling out—< Heave to, you 
lubbers! or we'll run you down.” 


Will some of your correspondents explain the 
origin of the phrase, “ grinning like a Cheshire 
cat?” The ingenious theory of somebody, I for- 
get who, that Cheshire is a county palatine, and 
that the cats, when they think of it, are so tickled 
that they can’t help grinning, is not quite satisfac- 
tory.— Notes and Queries. 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S OPINION OF THE 
POET LAUREATE OF ENGLAND. 

[From the original edition of the * New Timon.”’] 
Not mine, not mine, O muse forbid! the boon 
Of borrowed notes, the mockbird’s modish tune, 
The jingling medley of purloined conceits, 
Outbabying Wordsworth, and outglittering Keats, 
Where ai the airs of patchwork-pastoral chime 
To drowsy ears in ‘Tennysonian rhyme! 
Am I enthralled but by the sterile rule, 
The formal pupil of a frigid school, 
If to old laws my Spirtan tastes adhere, 
If the old vigorous music charms my ear, 
Where sense with sound, and ease with weight 

combine, 
In the pure silver of Pope’s ringing line ; 
Or where the pulse of man beats loud and strong 
In the frank flow of Dryden’s lusty song ! 
Let school-miss Alfred vent her chaste delight 
On “ darling little rooms so warm and bright !” 
Chant “ I’m a-weary” in infect’ous strain, 
And catch her “blue fly singing i’ the 
eo” a 

Though praised by critics, though adored by 


ues, 
Though Peel with pudding plump the puling 
muse, 
Though Theban taste the Saxon’s purse controls, 
And pensions Tennyson while starves a Knowles, 
Rather be thou, my poor Pierian maid, 
Decent at least, in Hayley’s weeds arrayed, 
Than patch with frippery every tinsel line, 
And flaunt admired—the Rag Fair of the Nine. 





I never met an Irishman—and it has been my 
lot to know some scores of them—who had not) 
been cheated out of a magnificent property, and 
was related to half the peerage to boot—The 
Daltons. 

It is full fifteen years ago that we asked an ac- 
quaintance how he felt while a prisoner in Egypt? 
but we remember the reply: “ 1 felt like a book— 
bound in Morocco.” 


There is a man living in the backwoods, who, 
being invited to a New Year's dinner, ate so 
much bear's meat that he went home and hugged 
a) wife—a thing he had never been guilty of 

jure. 


j 
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An Irish attorney, not proverbial for his probity, 
was robbed one night in going from Wicklow to 
Dublin. His father, next day, meeting Baron 
O'Grady, said—* My lord, have you heard of my 
son’s robbery?” “ No,” replied the Baron ; 
“ whom did he rob?” 

Trve Exoven.—If a man were to set out 
calling everything by its right name, he would be 
knocked down before he got to the corner of the 
street. 


Homaoratmic Brer.—Tie a sprig of hops to a 
rat's tail—let the rat swim through a mill-pond, 
then bottle the contents of the pond: “to be 
shaken before taken.” 


A Murr.—The following anecdote was told 


with great glee at a dinner, by William IV., then | 


Duke of Clarence. I was riding in the Park the 
other day, on the road between Teddington and 
Hampton-wick, when I was overtaken by a 
butcher’s boy on horseback, with a tray of meat 
under his arm. “ Nice pony that of yours, old 
gentleman,” said he. “ Pretty fair,” was my reply. 
“ Mine’s a good one, too,” rejoined he, “ and I'll 
trot you to Hamptun-wick for a pot o’ beer.” I 
declined the match, and the butcher's boy, as he 
struck his single spur in his horse’s side, exclaim- 
ed, with a look of contempt, “ I thought you were 
only a muff.” 

A Youne Japruet.—* My son, can you take a 
trunk for me up to the hotel?” said a passenger, 
stepping from a boat on to the levee, to a ragged 
looking youngster, who sat balancing himself on 
the tail of a dray. 

“ Your son?” cried the boy, eyeing him from 
head to foot. “ Well, I'll be dod drabbed if I ain’t 
in luck. Here I’ve been tryin’ to find out my 
daddy for three years, and all of a sudden up eomes 
the old hoss himself, and knows me right off. 
How are you?” stretching out a muddy-looking 


w. 

The traveller was non-plussed. Between a 
smile and a frown, he inquired, 

“ What is your name, sir ?” 

“My name? So you don’t know? Well, it’s 
nothin’ for people in these parts to have so many 
children that they don’t know their names. My 
name’s Bill, but some folks call me William for 
short. What the other part is, I reckon you know. 
lf you don’t, you mus’ ax the ole ’oman.” 

And shouldering the trunk, he marched off to- 
wards the hotel, mumbling to himself, 

“ Well, this is a go. The ole gemman come 
home at last. Good clothes, big trunk, must have 
the tin. Well, Lam in luck.” 


Rivat Nover Writixe.—A London paper says 
Mr. G. P. R. James, on his arrival in America, 
backed himself, for a large sum, to write ten novels 
in less time than Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper will take 
to write five. At the end of the first week, Mr. 
James had completed four, and had got as far as 
the two travellers on the fine summer's evening, in 
the fifth, and was still, when the accounts left, 
in excellent wind. At the same period, Mr. 
Cooper had finished one only, and but just arrived 
at the discovery of the hero’s lost grandmother, in 
the tribe of Esquimaux, towards the middle of a 
second ; the severe weight of the material, besides, 
was beginning to tell, and he showed visible signs 
of punishment. There can be little doubt of Mr. 
James’s winning his chivalrous wager. 

PIUS NEAS. 
Virgil, whose magic verse enthralls— 
And who in verse is greater— 
By turns his wandering hero calls 
Now pius, and now pater. 
But when prepared the worst to brave— 
An action that must pain us— 
Queen Dido meets him at the cave, 
He dubs him Dux Trojanus. 
And well he changes thus the word 
On that oceasion, sure 
“Pius ASneas” were absurd, 
And “ Pater,” premature —James Smita. 

The only poetic rule in the arithmetic is the 

Rule of Three in-verse. 


Got no Friend.—We were ae through 
Canada, says a contemporary, winter 
1839, and after a long day’s ride, stopped at os 
Lion Inn, and the contents of the stage, numbering 
nine persons, soon gathered round the cheerful fire. 
Among the occupants of the room we observed ap 
ill-looking cur, who had shown his wit by taking 
up his quarters in so comfortable an apartment. 
After a few minutes the landlord entered, and 
observing the specimen of the canine species, 
remarked—* Fine dog that! Is he yours, sir }” 


appealing to one of the » “No, sir.” 
“ + omer dog! Yours, sir?’ = himself to 
a second. 


“ Come 





“Oh! (with a smile) he 
belongs to you, as a matter of course ?” addressing 
himself to the last passenger. “ Wouldn’t take him 
as a gift.” “ Then, you infernal, dirty, mean, 
contemptible whelp, get out!” With that, host 
gave the poor dog such a kick as sent the animal 
yelling into the street, amid the roar of the com- 


A pitman entering a public house in Newcastle, 
where an old man was seated near the fire, ac- 
costed him with the customary salutation of “ Gude 
mornin’.” The old man, however, paid no atten- 
tion, and the pitman repeated his salute in a louder 
voice. This time his lungs had effect: the uld man 
raised himself up, and taking from a capacious 
pocket a trumpet of peculiar construction, put it to 
his ear. Our honest pitman stood amazed, but, 
after waiting with the most anxious expectation for 
some moments, he exclaimed, with a disappointed 
air,“ Nay, man! it winna du: thee canna play 
wi’ thy lug.” 

“ There’s poor Hardy Lee called again!” says 
Mrs. Partington, on a trip to Boston. The wind 
was ahead, and the vessel had to beat up, and the 
order to put up the helm “ hard a lee” had been 
heard through the night. “Hardy Lee again! | 
declare ; I should think the poor creetur would be 
completely exaspirated with fatigue ; and I’m cer- 
tain he hasn’t eat a blessed mouthful of anything all 
the while. Captain, do call the poor creetur down, 
or human natur can’t stand it.” There was a 
tremor in her voice as indignant humanity found 
utterance. 

AcricuttruraL.—A person looking at some 
skeletons in an anatomical museum the other day, 
asked a young doctor present where he got them. 
He replied, “ We raised them.” 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


Harrer & Broruers will publish in a few days 
a “ New Classical Dictionary of Greek and Ro- 
man_ Biography, Mythology, and Geography, 

in part upon the Dictionary of Biography 
and Mythology by D. W. Smith; revised, with 
numerous corrections and additions, by Charles 
Anthon, LL.D.” ‘The English edition of this 
work, as its title sets forth, contains those articles 
in the larger “ Dictionary of Biography and My- 
thology” which fall within the range of students in 
academies and colleges, sufficiently abridged, with 
a copious and valuable account of ancient geogra- 
phy from the most recent aud reliable sources. 
The work as thus prepared by the combined 
labors of Dr. W. Smith and his brother, the Rev. 
Philip Smith, one of the ablest contributors to the 
new series of dictionaries, may well be regarded as 
a valuable addition to the classical student's aids 
in the prosecution of his studies ; but its value has 
been much increased in its revision by Dr. Anthon, 
who has corrected many errors of commission and 
omission, thus rendering this American far superior 
in every respect to the English edition. The book 
now forms a fitting introduction to Dr. Anthon's 
large Classical Dictionary, a handsome tribute to 
the merits of which, from the pen of the learned 
and venerable Dr. Creuzer of Heidelberg, we pub- 
lished in our paper last week. 
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ur Mr. ©. W. James, No. 1 Harrison street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling Agent 
for the Western Sta assisted by J. R. Smiru, 
J. T. Dent, Jason TaYror, J. W. Anmstrone, 
Perrin Locke, W. Ramsay, Dr. Josuua Wabs- 
worta, ALexanver R, Laws, A. J. Sminey. 

a7 Mr. Henry M. Lewis, of Montgomery, 
Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for Aua- 
pama and TENNESSEE, assisted by B. B. Brerr. 

ry Mr. Israex E. James, No. 182 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, is our General Travelling 
Agent, for the Sournern and Sourn-Wesreun 
States, assisted by Wa. H. Wen, Joun Cotuins, 
James Deerine, A. Kink Wetineton, E. A. 
Evans, James Ciark, P. Locke, and Jos. Burrow. 


ic FOR 1851. 

(Commencing with the first week in January.) 
THE LITERARY WORLD. 

Tuts Popular Journal, the first and only one of its 

kind successfully established in the United States, 

is especially devoted to the interests of the Reapine 

Pustic. 

Its Leavers embrace all subjects of general 
interest, handled in an independent style. 

Its TaLes AnD Sxetcues are by the best writers 
of our own country, or selected from choice 
foreign sources not generally accessible. 

Its Curonicte or Passtne Events is full and 
minute on all topics likely to interest the intelli- 
gent, embracing the LATEST INTELLIGENCE on all 
subjects of Lirerature, Science, Art, Music, 
Drama, Porpunan AmuseMENT anp Socia Cuir- 
cHAT. 

Its Lrrerary Notices aim at combining enter- 
tainment and piquancy, with the fullest and fairest 
exposition of every new book of value published. 

The Proceedings of the various Societies for 
Discovery on Resgarcu throughout the country, 
are regularly reported in its columns. 

It contains every week Lists of all Books pub- 
lished in this country, and a Descriptive Catalogue 
of valuable works published abroad and not re- 
printed here. This information cannot be ob- 
tained in any other single publication, and _ its 
value to aLL Reapers need not be dwelt upon. 

Its constant contributors are some of the most 
emiment authors of the country. 

It is the aim of its conductors to issue a Weekly 
Journal inferior to none in America, in enlightened 
entertainment and efficiency. 

The Literary World contains from twenty to 
twenty-four quarto pages, and is issued every Sa- 
turday, at $3 00 per annum, always in advance. 

E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Eprrors anp Proprietors, 
157 Broadway, New York. 





Littell’s Living Age.—No. 346, 123 Cts. 








Commencing a New Year and a New Volume. | 


CONTENTS. 
1. Augustus Neander.— British Quarterly Rev. 
2. The Urban Devastator.— Spectator. 
3. Battle of Hohenlinden.—J. T. Headley. 
po 4. Life and Maxims of La Rochefoucauld.—Sharpe's 
@zine. 
. Maurice Tiernay, Chap. XVI. and XVII.— Dublin 
University zine. 
e. English on American Songs.— People’s Jour- 
_ 7. Kings’ Speeches and Presidents’ Messages.—Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 


Published weekly at Six Dollars a E. LITTELL 
ad sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT. 
Tribune Bulldings, New York. di4 it 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A Splendid New Presentation Book.—Now Ready. 
1 








THE MEMORIAL; AN ILLUSTRATED SOUVENIR. 


Contributed by many of the most eminent writers of the day, and embellished by ten splendid engravings on steel from 
original designs by Cheney, Pease, Beckwith, Hopkins, &c. 


Literary Contents of the Work. 
Inscription. By John Neal. 


| A Story of the Cape de Verdes. By the author of “ Ka 
Poem. By the Editor. | 


| _ loolah,’’ “ The Berber,” &c. 
Fragment of an Unfinished Poem. By N. P. Willis. | Fernside. By George W. Dewey. 
Frances Sargent Osgood. By Rufus W. Griswold. | To Him “whose Heart-strings were a Lute.” By Surah 
Letter from the Hon. R. H. Walworth, LL.D. 


Helen Whitman. 
The Flight of the Falcon. By Mary E. Hewitt. | A Story of Calais, By Richard B. Kimball. 
“ Heaven lies about us in our Infancy.” By R.H. Stoddard. My Garden. By Emma C. Embury. 
The Angel of Death. % George Aubrey, Bp. of Jamaica. Song. By George H. Boker. 
Remembrance. By 8. G. Goodrich. | Eleanor Wilmot; or, the Ideal. By Louise Olivia Hunter. 
‘The Snow Image. a Childish Miracle. By N. Hawthorne.| The Pilot. By Mary E. Hewitt. 
The Blessed Rain. By Lydia Huntley Sigourney. |The Waves. By Bayard Taylor. 
My Friends. By Alfred B. Street. | Oblivion. By J H. Hewitt. 
The Resurrection. By George Lunt. | The Phebe Bird. By Caroline Cheesebro’. 
Admiration. By the Rev. E. L. Magoon. | A Requiem. By Mrs. Richard B. Kimball. 
A Mountain Castle. By John R. Thompson. | A Reverie. By Rev. Ralph Hoyt. 
Relics. By James T. Fields. | Gifts for the Grave. By Elizabeth G. Barber. 
The Pure Spout in the Heart. By G. P. R. James. | Reminiscences of Venice. By Miner K. Keilogg. 
A Piea for Dreams and Apparitions. By Ernest Helfenstein.. A Memory of Frances Sargent Osgood. By William C. 
Love and Death. By Augustine Daganne. | Richards. 
A Lament. By Mrs. Harrington. { Absence. By the Rt. Rev. George W. Doane, D.D., LL.D. 
Our Pearl. By Mary L. Seward. | The Blind Fiddier. By Herinan 8. Saroni. 
Thoughts and Suggestions. By the author of “Acton.” | Song. By G 
The Prisoner of Perote By Estelle Anna Lewis. 
Cattle in Summer. By Mary E. Hewitt. 
Toa Picture. By R. 38. Chilton. 
“ The Beautiful is Vanished.” By C. D. Stuart. 
The Kose Tree. From the German of Starke. 
Leonora Thinking of Tasso. 
Stanzas. By Mary E. Brooks. Three Midsummer Evenings. By E. Fanny Haworth. 
Incidents of Life. By the Hon J. Leander Starr. Pygmalion. By Prof. Gillespie 
“ Our Friendship is a Vanished Dream.”” By Eliz. Bogart.| Rambles in Greenwood. By Frederic Saunders. 
In Memory of Mrs. Osgood. By Emily Waters. | Life—Its Seasons. By Catharine Mathews Rhodes. 
‘The Passage of the Jordan. By Alice B. Neal. | Moina. By Mary E. Hewitt. 


This choice and beautiful volume possesses the strongest claims of preference for the high, intrinsic merit of its 
literary contents, while its pictorial embellishments are ansurpassed by any similar production of its class, It forms 
one handsome octavo, bound in morocco gilt. 


Il. 
Firs. Cowden Clarke’s Beroines of Shakspeare. 


Printed from the early sheets, by an express arrangement with the author. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINES. 
BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE, 
Author of the ** Concordance to Shakspeare.”’ 
TALE I.—PORTIA, THE HEIRESS OF BELMONT. 


This work will be completed in fifteen monthly parts, each comprising a complete Tale, and forming altogether 


a beautiful series of imaginary biographies of the celebrated female characters of Shakspeare, prior to their introduc- 
tion in his plays. Ul 


DICKENS’S HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 
No. XXXVIIL. Price 6 cents. 


(Recently Published.) 


eorge P. Morria, 

The Lost Bird. By William Gilmore Simms, LL D. 
The South of France. By Charles G. Leland. 
Prometheus. By Anne C. Lynch 

Child and Blossoms. By Charles G. Eastman. 
Sonnet—From the City. By Mary E. Hewitt. 
Sonnet. By R. 5S. Chilton. 


IV, 
IRVING’S DOLPH HEYLIGER, ILLUSTRATED. 
BY J. W. EHNINGER, 


4to. A series of Ten etched Designs, with the letter-press of this Tale from Irving's “ Bracebridge Hall.” 
Square Bvo., cloth gilt, $4. 


v. 
MR. GOODRICH’S POEMS, ILLUSTRATED. 


Beautifully embellished by forty exquisite designs, engraved un wood. Square 8vo., in cloth, extra gilt, $2. 


VI. 
Che Srnny Lint Gift-Baok. 


VALA: 
BY PARKE GODWIN. 
With Illustrations. 4to. cloth, gilt, $2. 


« 4 tale of exquisite beauty.""— Tribune. * An attractive ornament for the parlor-table.”—Journal of Commerce. 
VIl. 


MR. BRYANT’S LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER. 


Illustrated with splendid Steel Eugravings. 8vo. morocco extra, or cloth, gilt. 
VII. 


MISS COOPER’S RURAL HOURS. 


Mlastrated with beautiful Colored Engravings. 8vo. morocco extra, or cloth, gilt. 


IX. 
BERANGER’S LYRICS. 


Tilustrated with splendid Engravings on Steel. 8vo. morocco extra, or cloth, gilt. 


x. 
IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK, KNICKERBOCKER, 
TALES OF A TRAVELLER, &c. 





Illustrated with Original Designs by Darley. Square 8vo. morocco extra, or cleth, glit. de 
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DICTIONNAIRES. 


[Dec. 28, 





ee 





FRANCAIS, FRENCH-ENGLISH, FRANCAIS.ITALIEN, FRANCAIS-ESPAGNOL, FRANCAIS-ALLEMAND. 


BONIPACE.—Dictionnaire —. et anglais- 
frangais. forts v.in-8o. (Bound), $6. 


BOY ER.—Dictionnaire frangais-anglais et anglais-fran- 
gais; edition donnée par Satmon, revue et corrigée par 
Sroxs. 2v.in-8o. (Bound), $5 50. 


-- = ; parG. Hamoniére. 1 v.gr. in-So. (Bound), 
aan pa er (Bound) 





(American edition.) 1 v. gr. in-80. 





; avecia prononciation fizurée de l’anglnis a 
Vusage des Francais et du trangsis & lusage des 
Anglais; oy MM. E. Thunot et Clifion. 1 v. gr. in-8o. 
(Bound), 


BOYER, CIAMBAUD, GARNER et DESCARRIERES. 
— Dictionnaire angiais-fran = ais et francais anglais, tiré 
des meilleurs auteurs. 2 trés-gros v. in-4. (Bound), $10 


ROE 


dl4tf 





FRENCH-ENGLISH. 


FLEMING et TIBBINS.—Grand Dictionnaire anglais- 
frangais, frangsis anglsis, rédigé sur le Dictionnaire de 
V Académie frangaise de 1835 et sur les meilleurs diction 
naires publiésen France eten Angleterre. 2 trés-forts v. 
in-4. (Bound), $15. 


; edited by Charles Picot. (American edi- 
n-8o. 








tion ) lv. 


. 





“ o 





oo 


1 v. in-16. 


MEADOWS.—Freneh and English Pronouncing Diction- 
ary, on the basis of Nugent's ; new edition, revised and 
improved by Charles Parmentier. (American edi 
tion). Iv. 16. 


NUGENT.—French and English Dictionary. 
edition.) 1 v. in-16. 


ROW EBOTHAM.—French and English Dictionary; dia- 
mond edition. (American edition.) 1 v. in-32. 


LOCKWOOD & SON, American 


(American 


SADLER.—Nouveau Dictionnaire portatif anglsis fran- 
oo frangsis anglais. 1 fort v. in-12. 


(Bound) 
SMITH.—Dictionnaire de poche avec la enciation 
figurée pour = Anglais et pour les Frangais, 1 v. in-32 


(Bound), $1 25. 


SPIERS. eine French and English Dictionary newly 
composed from the dictionaries of the French Academy, 
Lpmeeas, Boiste, Bescherelle, etc. 1 v. in 8. (Bound): 


$3 

STONE. —Dictionnaire classique eo yn — et an- 
glais-frangais. Iv. in-80. (Bound), $2 

— N en AY ogg and English tm Dictiona.- 


y a practical and comprehensive system 
- ot Broneh ee jon. (American edition. Bound. \ 
v. in- 





Fae fees ge apie poche. lv.in-12 (Bound), 
$! 


and Foreign Booksellers, 
411 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





New Books just Published. 


1. 


A MEMOIR OF WILLIAM R. FALES 
the Portsmouth Cripple. A neat 12imo. vol. 
“Behold I have refined thee, but not with silver; I 
have chosen thee in the furnace of affliction. 
“ For my own sake, even fur mine own sake, will I do 
it; and [ will not give my glory to another.” 
Isaiah xivili. 10, 11. 


A MEMOIR of ELLEN MAY WOODWARD. 
By the Rev. Geo. D. Miles, A.M., Rector of St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, Wilkesbarre. With a Portrait. A 
neat J8mo. vol. 

“She was one of Christ's Lambs, committed to the care 
of the Pastor of the Flock, and her story is told to lend 
others into the same fold.” 


TREASURED THOUGHTS from Favorite Au- 
thors. Collected and Arranged by Careline May, editor 
of the “ American Female Poets,” etc. A neat 12mo. 
volume. 

“Containing many Gems of Thought from writers of 
the highest celebrity, on themes of permanent interest.” 

— Observer. 


4. 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR, 
by the Poets and Painters. Edited by R. W. Gris- 
wold. A cheap i2mo. edition, with 12 illustrations, 
in cloth, extra gilt. 


5. 
THE WOMEN OF THE OLD AND NEW 
Testament. Edited by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld. 
A cheap 12mo. edition, with 12 illustrations, cloth, 
extra gilt. 6 


FOREST FLOWERS OF THE WEST. By 
Aona 8. Rickey. Witha Portrait of the Authoress, 
and a Vignette Title-page. 12m. c!uth gilt. 


¥: 
MISS MAY’S FEMALE POETS OF AME- 
rica. A beautifully illustrated edition, 12 plates, ele- 
gantly bound. 


8. 
BETHUNE’S FEMALE POETS OF ENG- 


land. Illustrated by 12 plates, and beautifully 
bound. 


9. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON’S PICTORIAL 
Catalogue of Illustrated Works, suitable for Christmas 
and New Year's Presents, distributed gratuitously. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
N. W. corner Fourth and Chestnut sts., 
d21 tf PuiLapetrnia. 





LITERARY WORLD. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Half Square (nine lines), . ; . 3s 3» 
One Square (igteren, waee, . . 1 00 
Thirty tines, . . 1 50 
Half Column, . : : ° 275 
One Column, ‘ ° ° ° 5 00 - 
One Page, . ; ‘ P 12 50 
YEARLY TERMS. 
= po Gupene, ; 4 ¢ $10 60 
birty lines, 6u 00 
One Columa, * 200 00 


NEW BOOKS 
Published and Preparing for Publication 


By A. HART, Pxiapevrnta. 
(Late Carey and Hart.) 


THE DUCHESS; or, Woman's Love and Woman's Hate. 
A Novel. Suid to be superior to “ James,” and equal to 
“Scott.” Complete in one vol. (from early sheets). 

(Now Ready.) 

THE BROTHERS; or, the Family who Lived in the First 
Society. A Novel. Complete in one vol. 50 cents, 
One of the best books of the season. 

NOBODY’S SON; or. the Life and Adventures of Perci- 
val Mayberry, written by himself. Comp‘ete in one vol. 
50 cents. (In January.) 

NEILL GWYNNE; or, the Court of the Stuarts. A No 
vel. Complete in one vol. 

MISSISSIPPI SCENES; 4 Sketches of Southern Life 
and Adventure. By JB. Cobb, Esq., author of * The 
Creole.” 

BERTIE, a Humorous Novel, by the author of “ Nag's 
Head.” In one vol. I2mo, Price 50 cents. 

THE AMERICAN COMPLETE COTTON SPINNER 
eat s and Curder’s Guide. By the late Robert 

aird 

LEIGH HUNTS ESSAYS AND MISCELLANIES, 
uniform with “ Macaulay's Miscellanies.” 1 vol. }2mo, 

CHRISTOPHER NORTH'S (Prof. Wilson) LIFE AND 
GENIUS OF THE POET BURNS. 1 vol. 12mo. 

THE MAID OF CANAL STREET, by Miss Leslie, au- 
thor of “ Kitty’s Relations,” * Mrs. Washington Potts,”’ 
&c., &c, 

KICORD'S ILLUSTRATIONS of Syphilitic Diseases 
with 117 colored designs. 1 vol. 4to, 

(Early in January.) 

A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE AND 
WORKING OF STEEL, being a Hand-book for the 
Blacksmith, Die Sinker, Hardware Manufucturer, &c., 
&c. By F. Overman. 

A YEAR ON THE PUNJAUB FRONTIER IN 1848, by 
Major Herbert Edwards (from early sheets, direct from 
the Publishers). 

LORD AND LADY HARCOURT; or, Country Hospi- 
talities, by Catharine Sinclair. (Next week.) 

A TREATISE ON MOULDING AND CASTING, being a 
Hand book for mouiders in sand, cement, and metal 
forms ; for founders of iron, brass, copper, tin, zinc, and 
other metals. With 42 wood engravings by Frederick 
Overman. 

9 Early Orders from the Trade solicited 
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GOuN W.ORR) 


4 Enaranecetoo® 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGAVING, 


in all ite branches, at his old place, 75 Nassau Street. 
where, with his long experrence and superior advantages, 
he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, “Ongee 
lurge, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and 
on rensonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 
work are unsurpassed. 

J. W. ORR, 


aSitf 





75 Nassau st. New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PORTRAIT OF SIG. beg PARODI, the great 
Cantatrice, executed by Crehen. Size 24 X 36 inches, each 
copy, plain, $2; colored, $4. 


PORTRAIT OF JENNY LIND (the best ever publish- 
ed). Same size and price as the former. 


LA FIGURE, No. 37 to 42, wa me each plain, 62} 
cents ; tinted, 75 cents ; colored, dark ground, $2 50. 


ETUDES CHOISIES, No, 5! to M4, by Lasalle. Each 
plain, 75 cents ; tinted, $1 25; colored, dark ground, $3. 


JUST IN TUNE! painted by the celebrated American 
artist, W. V. Mount, executed by Lasalle. Each copy, 
tinted, $2; colored, dark ground, $3 75. 

This beautiful print represents a violin player tuning 

his instrament. It is a most characteristic picture, 
and will command an extensive sale everywhere. 


STUART'S WASHINGTON. Executed by Favoli, in 
Paris. Size of life. Each copy, tinted, $2; colored, $3 75 
This is the true likeness of Washington, 1 one 
which should be piaced in every American house 


Messrs. Goupil & Co. would respectfully call the atten- 
tion of the trade to their splendid assoriment of French, 
German, and Italian Engraviogs, all of which may be had 
on the most advantageous terms. Orders attended to with 
care aod despatch, 


di4 tf 





GOUPIL & CO., 289 Broadway. 


In Press. 
ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS 


ON A NEW PLAN, 
Intended to answer the double purposes of 


ARITHMETICAL INSTRUCTION AND 
INFORMATION. 


Designed for the Use of Public and Private 
Se 





MISCELLANEOUS 


BY 
EDWIN ARNOLD, LL.D., 
Principal of the Harford county Academy, Bel-Air, 
Maryland. 
Will be published January 2, 1851, by 
CADY & BURGESS. 
New York, Dec. 17, 1850. 21 2 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


BORDER ADVENTURES; 
Or, the Romantic Incidents of a New Eng- 
land Town, 
AND OTHER POEMS: WITH AN APPENDIX. 
By EUGENE BATCHELDER, 
Author of Pr dat Poetical Extravaganza, entitled a Romance 


Sea Serpent ; or, [chthyosaurus. 


The first poem was delivered at the Centenn 


ial Celebra- 
tion of the fowe of New ipewieh. in New ~ sesh nag on 
the lith of September, 1850, and is published by request. 
The other Poems will be of a humvrous and miscellane- 
ous character. 


Published by 
TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
BOSTON 
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NOW READY. 
THE SECOND SERIES OF 


Che Lorguette. 
BY JOHN TIMON. 


ONE VOLUME, CLOTH. PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


With Six Illustrations by Darlep. 
J. PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 1V JOHN TIMON AT SARATOGA, 
IL TOWN DRESSING-ROOM. V. OLD BUCK AT THE SPRINGS. 
1. BOSTON STREETS. VI. MAN ABOUT TOWN, 


From among the Notices of the Press, we extract the following* : 


“Some dozen or more gentlemen have had attributed to them the honor of standing behind the incognito of this 
admirable writer. If Mr. Dodge should prove to be the veritable John Timon, he may congratulate himself on 
having laid the foundation of as permanent a reputation as any in our literature."—N. Y. Tribune. 


“The Lorgnette, by whomsoever written, is the best thing of the kind ever published in the country : 
in every respect to Salmagandi."—Courier and Enquirer. 


“ The author's by 9 is quiet humor, a refined and unexceptionable propricty of taste, and a style modelled on the 
admirable essays of the Spectator, or rather of the Connoisseur and Idler.’’—WNat. Intelligencer. 


“Their finish of style, delicacy of wit, independence of thought, broad catholic spirit, and the higher eloquence in 
their occasional moralizing, are not to be found in combination, in any other work of the kind, this side the water.” 


% STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Pusuisuers, 


428 tf 222 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


it is superior 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


PRICE $3 00. CLOTH EXTRA, GILT. 





Pir. Bartlett's Dem Book for Christmas. 


GLEANINGS, PICTORIAL & ANTIQUARIAN, 
ON THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM,” &C., &C. 
This volume is [liustrated with Twenty-seven Engravings on £teel, and numerous Woodcuts. 


VIRTUE, SON AND CO.,, 
d25 tf 26 Jonun street, N. Y. 


The Juvenile of the Season. 
HISTURY OF MY PETS. 


B 
GRACE GREENWOOD. 
WITH ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY BILLINGS. 
Price Fifty Cents. 
sedate SeiGiak toeaaad ed HA la MACE. Theat ok be cucpeloel cata bea hates Ok ibe atotioncy wesetfiened 


in the javenile will. Of all the story books yet launched this year we rank this one the superior. It is full of 
beauty, pathos, wit, and adventare, and is destined to live in the hearts of children long after our day.”’— Boston 


aie TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, Pustisuers, 


428 3t BOSTON. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF WORDSWORTH. 
REV. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster, 


AND EDITED AT HIS REQUEST, 
By Proressor HENRY REED, 
IS IN PRESS, 


AND WILL BE PUBLISHED ah tA ae WITH THE ENGLISH EDITION FROM EARLY 
SH > 


“'TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
; BOSTON. 
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A Favorite Holiday Gift-Book. 


CHANTICLEER: 


A THANKSGIVING STORY 


THE PEABODY FAMILY. 


“Tt is many a day since we have enjoyed so rich a treat 
afforded us by the perusal of this delightful little book. It 
possesses literary merits of the highest order, and will live 
in the affections of all readers of good taste and good 
morals, not only while thanksgiving dinners are remem- 
bered, but while genius is appreciated.”"—Morning (Sa- 
vannah) News. 

“It deserves a place by the side of Rassetas and the 
Vicar or WakeriEe.p.”’—Parker's Journal (late the Two 
Worlds), New York. 

The Second Edition, plain and gilt, is now ready. 


d28 It J. 8. REDFIELD, Clinton Hall. 
PROGRAMME FOR 1851. 


THE DAY BOOK 


(DAILY AND WEEKLY), 
Edited by N. R. Stimson and G. G. Foster. 


The Editors of the Day Book believe that the general 
character of their journal is already well understood in 
all sections of the Union. As the defender of the Consti- 
tution and the compromises upon which alone it could 
have been created, the Day Book inculcates not only a 
formal obedience to the laws passed in conformity to its 
provisions, but a hearty and brotherly kindness between 
the North and South, the East and West, in the discharge 
of their mutual obligations. The Day Book is impartial 
and independent in its criticisms of public measures and 
men. Especially is it intended to be the uncompromising 
enemy of those detestable cliques in New York and Al- 
bany which cripple and disgrace the political parties of 
the State. 

The Literary, Miscellaneous, News, and Commercial 
Departments of the Day Book are conducted with express 
reference to the wants of the public, and free from every 
private or individual interest. An important and invalua- 
ble feature of the Diy Book is its commercial department, 
in which may always be found a true account of 


LIFE IN WALL STREET, 


with sketches from nature of its Leading Men, its In- 
trigues, Corners, Operations, and Transactions. In this 
department institutions and acts ure called by their true 
names, and public individuals characterized as they de- 
serve, without fear or favor. 

Among the original contents of the Day Book during the 
yeur will be a succession of articles, adapted to the season, 
consisting of 


SKETCHES OF THE OPERA, 





.in the style of “ Squints through an Opera Glass,”” with 


thorough and impartial criticisms upon Music and the 
Drama in all their various phases; with frequent no- 
tices of the Men, Women, and Events in the 


FASHIONABLE WORLD OF NEW YORK. 


In addition to these attractions, the Day Book will con- 
tain a series of 


NOVELETTES OF SOCIETY, 
continued from day to day, and frequent sketches of 


CITY LIFE, 
in the style which hasgiven so wide a popularity to “ New 
York in Slices,” and “ New York by Gas Light.” Mr, 
Foster also continues in the Day Book his unique 


‘* CITY ITEMS,” 
commenced in the Tribune, and now sought to be imitated 
by almost every principal journal in the country. 
Particular attention is bestowed upon the 


CRITICISMS OF LITERATURE AND ART 


in the Day Book, and the reader may be at all times certain 
of obtaining from them the Reat vaLus of the work or 
artist under discugsion. 

ln a word, the great idea of the editors of the Day Book 
is to make ita complete and perfect 


EVENING PAPER FOR THE FAMILY. 


THE WEEKLY DAY BOOK 


Containing all the reading matter which appears in the 
daily pxper, in a large and beautiful quarto, of rorty 
cotumns. is mailed regularly every Friday to all parw 
of the Union, at 

TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


The price of the Day Book every evening is Five Dollars 
a year, or nine cents a week, delivered by carriers to all 
parts of the city and Brooklyn. 


All orders must be addressed, free of postage, and in- 
closing the cash, to 
STIMSON & FCBTER, 
122} Fulton Street, New York. 
New York, Dec. 1850. 
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STRINGER & TOWNSEND 


HAVE THIS WEEK PUBLISHED. 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS: 


OR, 
MYSTERIES OF LIFE. 
By CATHARINE CROWE, 


Author of “Susan Hopley,” “ Nightside of Nature,” &c. 
Price 50 cents. 


1. THE ACCUSATION. 

2. THE MONEY SEEKERS. 

3. THE MONK’S STORY. 

4. ANTOINE CHEAULIEU'S WEDDING DAY. 
5. THE BRIDE'S JOURNEY. 

6. ADVENTURES AT TERM. 


Very soon will be ready. 

THE LORGNETTE. Second Volume—comprising the 
Second Series of Twelve Numbers—profusely inter- 
spersed with characteristic illustrations drawn by Dar- 
ley, under the author's suggestions, and engraved in the 
first style of the Art. Price, bound in cloth, $1 25. 

MARY MATURIN: a Story of Social Distinctions. 

PETER THE WHALER. By Kingston. 

THE WARWICK WOODLANDS, By Herbert. 


Lately Published. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, complete, with all the I!\ustra- 
tive Engravings. Price 374 cts. 
GENEVIEVE; or, Peasant Love and Sorrow. By 


Alphonse de Lamartine. Second edition. Price 25 
cents. 


DINKS ON DOGS. By “ Frank Forester.’ 624 cts. 
AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE. By Mrs.Grey. 25 cts. 


THE LEGATEE; a very Nice Woman. By Mrs. Stone. 
25 cts. 


THE HEIRS OF GAUNTRY. 124 cts. 
DEBORAH'S DIARY. By the Author of Mary Powell. 


12) cts. 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
me 222 Srendwey. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, 
ITS PRINCIPLES AND ELEMENTS. 
Dedicated to the Teachers of the United States, 


BY E. D. MANSFIELD, Esa. 
Author of Political Grammar, &c. 





Cable of Contents: 
The Idea of a blic. 
‘The Means of Perpetuating Civil and Religious Liberty, 
The Teacher: his Qualifications, his Teaching, and his 

Character, 
The Idea of Science, 
The Utility of Mathematics—The Utility of Astronomy, 
The Utility of History, 
The Science of Language, 
Literature a Means of Education, 
Conversation an Lostructor, 
The Constitntion,—The Law Book of the Nation, 
The Bibie,—The Law Book from Heaven, 
The Education of Women. 
Price $). 


Just published by A. S. BARNES & CO., 
51 John street. 


Rev. Dr. Cheever’s new Hymn Book. 


CHRISTIAN MELODIES. 
A Selection of Hymns and Tunes, 


DESIGNED FOR SOCIAL AND PRIVATE WORSHIP 


In the Lecture Room apd the Family. 

The Hymns are selected and edited by Rev. George B. 
Cheever, and the Tunes appropriate are arranged by J. BE. 
Sweetser, Organist and Leader of the Choir, in the Church 
of the Puritans. 

No work of this kind can be more useful for Christian 
worship, either for the family circle, private individuals, 
or the Conference meeting. ‘lhe ‘Tunes ‘the good old and 
most enduring kind) are placed at the top of each left 
hand page—fullowed by three or four Hymns, which are 
selected as appropriate to exch particular Tune. 

JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & Co., 
223 51 JOHN STREET. 





=GRAVING 


A SPLENDID GIFT BOOK. 


THE IRIS: 


| An Original Sonvenir for 1851. 
Edited by Professor JOHN 8S. HART. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 
1. Presentation Piate, illuminated, ° . Schusele. 
2. Helen, engraved on steel, . e ‘ « Mote. 
3. Tide, iiiuminated, ‘ « . . 
4. The Iris Waltz, illuminated, 
5. The Mother and Babe, e faved on ‘steel, Heath, 





6. The Wreck, o de Heath. 
7. The Lovers, do. do, Mote, 
8. Tivoli, do. do, Allen, 
9. Nannie, do, do. Heath. 
10. Isabel, do. do. Mote. 
11. The Witch of the Alps, do. do. Egieton. 


a ee wy ee OF we ger 

nglish Turkey Morocco, su t edges. 

Calf and Turkey Morocco, ak aoe and bevelled. 
Turkey Moroceo bevelled, inlaid with Papier Maché. 
Fall Papier Maché, inlaid with pearl. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
The “ fris’’ claims the honor of being the most bag mm 
passe sa» published in America, and we have not the heart 
its pretensions.—Christian Chronicle. 
he most spiendid Gift Book of the season. The nature 
of the embellishments, the character of the literature, the 
talents of the editor, a the skill of the publishers, have 
all combined to produce superior elegance and excellence. 
—Mrs. H. Sigourney. 

Nothing that taste and art, and the most refined literary 
abilities could accomplish, has been omitted in the effoxt 
to render this work worthy of the patronage of the Ameri- 
can public. [tis one of the most chaste, and bril- 
liant literary productions we have ever seen.—Godey's 
Lady's Book. 

The volume is embellished with exquisite beauty, con 
taining four brilliantly ilaminated pages and dahtinne en en- 
frviner. executed in the highest style of London art.— 
Jarper's Monthly. 

If, in your ocdneuiene of Christmas and New Year, you 
want something peculiarly el tand tasteful to gladden 
the heart of a relative, a fi or « lover, you cannot be 
too early in securing a copy of this new Annual.—Sar- 
tain’s Magazine. 

Its superb binding and splendid illuminated pages make 
oe gorgeous as the ethereal prototype whose name it 

rs, 

The literary contents are entirely original, and include 
contributions from the first talent of the country.—Home 
Journal, N.Y. 

This day published, and for sale by all booksellers. 
ma Pours MS, GRAMBO & Co., 


ccessors to Grigg, Elliott & Co., 
di4tf ONO 14 Ne 14 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


B A LMES’S 
Great Work on Civilization. 


Just Published. 


In one volume —. 8vo. cloth, és 00; Library Style, 
marbled edges, $2 


PROTESTANTISM AND a ey en 
COMPARED IN THEIR EFFECTS UN THE 


CIVILIZATION OF EUROPE. 
By the Rev J. BALMES. 


This work was written in Spanish, and won for the au- 
thor among his own cou rte! fr avery high reputation. 
It hus since been transtated into the French, Ltalian, and 
English languages, and been very extensively circulated 
as one of the most learned productions of the age, and 
most admirably suited to the exigencies of our times. 


JOUN MURPHY & CO., Publishers, 
178 Market street, 
BALTIMORE. 














HE Subscriber would inforny Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, ia all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, apon the 
most reasonable terns; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
t give satisfaction to all who may favor him with thei: 
et oe N. ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 
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G. & B. WESTERMANN, BROS, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, 
290 Broapway, corner Reape street, 
NEW YORK, 
Have Published: 


Wm. Odell-Elwell’s 
NEW AND COMPLETE 


AMERICAN DICTIONARY 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 
WITH THE PRONUNCIATION AND ACCENTUATION 


According to the Method of Webster and Heinsius, contain- 
ing a concise Grammar of either Language, Dialogues, 
with Reference to pore age oe Forms, Rules on 
Pronunciation, &c , &c. 

TWO PARTS. 
pp. 820, large 12mo. bound in | vol. cloth, $1! 50. 

* This dictionary is, in many respects, decidediy su 
rior to these which baen bens Wasbtatiee in use. It “af 
, sents a more eopious stock of words, and gives more ampic 

and satisfactory definitions, than other dictionaries of 
pense tad dimensions. The work isan admirable 
pecimen of comprehensive ‘and accurate lexicography, 
By the style in which it is up, as to typography, 
paper, and binding, is most c erp Acct ee a 


“ Professor Columbia College! NA Y.” 
adptiog sha size of the book, it is certainly the 
tionary of the English and German Lan- 
guages. few, if any, important words are omitted, 
and the definitions give the principal significations of each 

word in a concise and intelligible manner, etc., etc. 
“ CaaRries Becx, 

“ Professor Harvard University, Cambridge.” 

“ As for general use, I think Wm. Odell-Elwell's Dic- 
Vonary decidedly superior to any Lever have met with. 
It unites completeness ; in every respect with correctness 
and 4 with cheapness. 

“Tuopor G. GLAUBENSKLEE, 
“ Prof. of German in the Free Academy, N. Y.” 


3000 Copies of this excellent work have been sold within 
three months, and ore English, and German 
scholars have passed the highest encomiums on it. 
Teachers please to apply at the publishers’ for examination 


0? Messrs. MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 199 Broad- 
way, are enabled to supply schools, &c., at the Publishers’ 
whulesale price. n2 tf 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 
Successor to E. L. Carey, 
Philadelphia, 


HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
THOMAS GREY. 


Eprrev sy Proresson Henry Reep, 
Iilustrated by Charles W. Radcliffe. 


In one vol. crown octavo, bound in muslia, muslin gilt, and 
morocco super extra. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 


Illustrated by Daniel Huntington. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo. 9th ed. 





Tha 














POEMS OF EARLY AND AFTER YEARS, 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Illustrated by E. Leutze. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo. 5th edition. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 


Ilustrated. 1 volume, octavo. A new edition. 


HOUSEHOLD SURGERY ; 


Or, Hints on , mene By Jno. F. South, one of the 
Surgeons of St. Thomas's Hospital. 


Illustrated by numerous engravings. In 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 


BUILDERS’ COMPANION: 


Containing the Elements of Building, Surveying, and Ar- 
pw neem With Practical Rules and Instructions con- 
nected with the subject. By A.C. Smeaton. 


3#2mo. With numerous illustrations. 


CABINET MAKER 


AND UPHOLSTERER’S COMPANION. 
By J. Stokes. Illustrated. maa if 




















THE LITERARY WORLD. 
ASSIGNEE’S SALE. 


PPPLLP LOL LL LD 


THE SALE OF THE EXTENSIVE AND UNIQUE VARIETY OF CURIOUS, RARE, AND USEFUL 
BOOKS, | 
LONDON STATIONERY, ENGRAVINGS, SCRAPS, DRAWING MATERIALS, 


&c., &c., belonging to the Estate of the late WILLIAM A. COLMAN, is continued at 


No. 304 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS. 


THERE ARE MANY ITEMS WELL ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS, among which are Waverley Portraits, Waverley Landscapes, Finden'’s Gallery of the Graces, Heath's 
Gallery, Musée of Sculpture and Painting, showing in beautiful outline 1200 Pictures of the Great Galleries of Europe, in 16 vols., Gems of Beauty, Book of Royalty, Book of Gems, 
Byron Gallery, and many of the 


LONDON ANNUALS AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS! 


ALSO, A LARGE VARIETY OF 


BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS in 16 different Languages, COMMON PRAYER BOOKS, 


A large assortment ; CATHOLIC BIBLES AND PRAYER BOOKS. 


Among the stock is one copy of Pinkerton’s Voyages, complete. Also, History; Travels; Biography; Poetry; the Drama; Sporting; A VARIETY OF WORKS ON 
MUSIC! Also, Works on Mathematics, Mechanics, Architecture, Painting, Agriculture. Domestic Medicine, &c., &c., &c. Natural History, Natural Philosophy, Wilson's 
Oraitholeny. Audubon’s Ornithology, Maps and Atlases, Lexicons und Dictionaries in 15 different languages ; Works in French, Italian, German, Spanish, Latin, Greek, Arabic, 


Hebrew, with many of the Old Classics, and me 8 V E N 1 if E B oO O K Ss 


A large stock of Water Colors, Pencils, Brushes, Crayons, Bristol Boards, Studies of Trees, Landscapes, and other Drawing Studies, also Materials, of the best quality and in 

order generally. Among 2000 ENGRAVINGS, are many Proofs, from the best Old and Modern Masiers, embracing Line, Stipple, Mezzotint, Aquatint, Crayon, and 
Lithograph ; a few are herewith enumerated, viz :—Stations of the Cross, 14 large colored engravings, in most excellent style, price reduced from $140 to $35—Madonnas—Sub- 
jects by Martin, and a large variety of Scripture Pieces. 


HISTORICAL, LANDSCAPES, MARINE VIEWS, PANORAMAS, BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL, BATTLE OF YORKTOWN, NAPOLEON BATTLES, ENGLISH 
BATTLES, COSTUMES OF THE BRITISH ARMY, FRENCH AND GERMAN, COSTUMES OF LADIES OF MANY NATIONS. PORTRAIT OF OSCEOLA, the 
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great Indian Chief, with Fifty other Red Men of the Forest. CARICATURES, French, English, and American. DURAND'S MUSIDORE, beautiful copy. DURAND'S 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, painted by Trumbull, fine copy. DEATH OF THE EARL OF CHATHAM, splendid copy, published at £6. Sporting and 
Theatrical Prints, Audubon’s Birdy, folio; one complete set, 435 plates, in 4 vols folio, also single plates separate. Boydell’s Shakspeare, folio; the same reduced. Famous 


Horses, Vatile, Dogs, &c. PORTRAITS of Gen. Washington, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Wellington,Queen Victoria, Sir Robert Peel, and several 
hundred others. Arms of Washington, with Genealogy. Female Heads and Portraits, large variety. Illustrations of Don Quixote, Irving, Scott, Cooper, and others, folio size. 
One set Illustrations of Shakspeare, from Steel Plate, very beautiful. 


Several Thousand Landscapes, Heads, and Miscellaneous Pieces for Scrap Books. 


ONE PORTFOLIO OF ORIGINAL DRAWINGS! 
IN PENCIL AND WATER COLORS, PAINTING ON VELVET, &c., &c. 


All of which are offered at very Low Auction Prices. 
BY ORDER OF THE ASSIGNEE, 


S. COLMAN, Agent, 


New York, Dec. 28, 1850. 3teow NO. 304 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS, 


HENRY KERNOT, | 











BOOK STORE FOR SALE. Handsome and Valuable Books. 
| LEA & BLANCHARD, 


| ‘The undersigned, being desirous to retire from business, 
| offers for sale the entire stock, fixtures, and good will of his | PHILADELPHIA, 








633 BROADWAY, 
Has Just Published 


NO. L. OF | store in union. 
THE NEW DIDO;| “A4!™ STREET. CINCINNATI, | MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 
AN ’ 4 dosre balow Pear! Street. | IMustrated Edition. In one splendid vol. imperial quarto, 


richly bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, with ten 
beautiful steel engravings by Finden. 


'STRICKLAND’'S QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


New and Complete Evition, twelve vols. in six, crown 
octavo, extra cloth, or half morocco. 


LYNCH’S DEAD SEA EXPEDITION, 


| The Stock is very choice, consisting of a general assort- 
| ment ot Law, Medical, Miscellaneous, and Blank Books 
| and Stationery, suitable for the stand. 


The Ioeation is one of the best in the city for the whole- 
sale ‘Trade and Publishing business, and has been occupied | 
| by me for the last nine years. 


Honest Laugh at “ Honest” People. 
028 it 





Price 124 cents, 





THE EUROPEAN EXPRESS. 





The terms | would offer are very liberal. 
SHIPPING AND COMMISSION AGENCY. | of stuck about $10,000. sg de J 


cNICOL & CO., 38 Wall street, New York. and 9! x ‘In one large and handsowe octyve vol. extra cloth, with 
Fenwick street, Liverpool.—NcNicot oe hes oh 9 GEORGE oer 4 } thirty maps and plates, beautifully executed. 
leave to inform their friends and the public, that they have | Cincinnati, Dee. 5, 1850. ! 


estxblished a Branch of their House at New York, in con- | 


nexion with their Liverpool House, and are now prepared | SALAN DER AND THE DRAGON: 


W receive at their Office, GOODS, PACKAGES, and | 
PARCELS, to be Forwarded by American and British | 

A Romance of the Hatz Prison. 
BY 


Steamers, to Liverpool, London, Southampton, aod Havre. | 
Parties in the United States, receiving Goods, Parcels, | 
REV. FREDERICK WILLIAM SHELTON, M.A. 
With Illustrations. 


The amount | 








CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Complete [{ilastrated Edition. in one very handsome vol. 
| extra cloth, or white calf, with beautiful plates. 


, | DON QUIXOTE, ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


| In two handsome volumes, crown octavo, extra 
cloth, or half moocco. with several 
hundred illustrations. 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


Eighth Edition, in one very handsmne !8mo. vol. crimson 
exira cloth, gilt edges, with beautiful colored 
plates. 





Pictures, Books, or any description of Merchandise, from | 

Great Britain, France, &c., are solicited to order shipment | 

through MeNicol & Co., Liverpool, who have agents in all | 

the large cities of Europe. 
Purchases made in England and France, whether for | 

Sale or personal use. 

Drafts at sight, payable in all the large towns and cities | 

n Great Britain. | Pablished by 

Packages are made up Weekly, at this Agency, for | 
all parts of Europe. 





One volame, large 18mo. Price 50 cents. 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM, 








With accuracy and dispatch. 

The strictest attention will be paid to all business sent 
\ these Agencies, and the most economical charges and 
every satisfaction guaranteed. 

McNICOL & CO., 38 Wall street. 


8 References: New York,G P. Putnam, Esq., Broadway; | 
Oston, Mesars. Eltiott & Greig, Merchants ; New Orleaus, | 
Messrs. Lion Brothers; Liverpool, Mesars. J. Barnard & 
Cu., Bankers. 
P. 8. Importers desirous of procuring the newest styles | 
of French and Eogli-h manuf -eture, con have sauple pat- | 


Custom House Busisess, in all its branches. attended “ 


forcible and striking manver the sin of Slander. 28 It 


155 Broadway, and 


SAMUEL HUESTON, CAMPBELL’S CHANCELLORS 


in seven very neat volumes, crown octavo, 
extra cloth. 


ROGERS’S POEMS. 





The above is an original Allegory illusirating in a 
1 





Iustrated Edition. In one very handsome volume imp. 
8vo. extra cloth, or white calf, with beautiful 


| 
| 
| 
} 
139 Nassau street. or ENGLanp. 
} 
steel plates 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 


PRINTER, 





| ‘THE BOY’S TREASURY OF SPORTS. 


d23tf cloth, with over fuur hnadred woudcuts, 


Fre ‘orwarded, when required, by every see eae | 112 FUL T ON STREE T, NEW YOR Ks pin ene very handsome volume royal 18mo. exira crimeva 
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NEW BOOKS. 
THE DREAM CHINTZ. 


By the Author-of*' A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” “ Only 
Old Jolliffe, S quel to Old Jolliffe,” &c., &e. 


18mo. cloth, 25 cents. 
THE ISLAND OF LIFE; 


AN ALLEGORY.—BY A CLERGYMAN, 
16mo. 


HOME BALLADS: 

A Book for New Englanders. In Three Parts. By Abby 
Allin. 1I6mo. cambric, 75 cents. 
YEOMAN ON CONSUMPTION. 
Consumption of the Lungs, or Decline : the Causes, Symp- 
toms, and Rational Treatment; with the Means of Pre- 
vention. By T. H Yeoman, M.D. Revised by a Boston 

Physician. 12mo. cloth, 37 cts. 


WRITINGS OF FENELON, 
Selections from the Writings of Fenelon; with a Memoir 
of his Life, by Mrs. Follen, and Introductory Remarks by 
Rev. W. E. Channing, D.D, New edition, with Steel 
Portrait. 16m0. pp. 379. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
Kriss Kringle’s Book; «a Gift fur Children. By Abby 
Allin. 16mo. cloth. 33 cents. 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN BIOGRAPHY. 
New Volume, containing Memoirs of Channing, Story, 
Buckminster, Peirce, Tuckerman, Thacher, 
and others. l2mo. cloth, pp. 400, $1 


PHRENO-GEOLOGY. 
The Progressive Creation of Man, indicated by Natural 
History, and Confirmed by Diseoveries which connect the 
Organization and Fanctions of the Brain with the Sue- 
cessive Geological Periods. By J. Stanley Grimes 
12mo. pp. 338. 
Published by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 

134 WASHINGTON BST., BOSTON, 

And for Sale by all Booksellers. d213t 


ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F 
Science, Literature, and Art. 
SECOND EDITION. . 


The Publisher of this spleadid work hus the pleasure 
to unnounce to his friends and the public, that he has 
just returned from Germany, where he has made arrange 
ments for the speedy and regular issue of the second edi- 
tion, which, owing to the rapid increase of the Subscrip 
tions, has alrendy become necessary. The continuation 
of the first edition will be furnished Subscribers monthly, 
as heretofore ; whilst for the New Edition, a 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION IS OPENED, 


The New Edition will be issued in Parts, and at as short 
intervals as the cure necessarily bestowed upon the 
Printing of the Steel Plates will allow. 

TEN STEEL-?LATE PRINTING PRESSES are con- 
stantly at work for this edition, and wiil furnish impres 
sions enough to enabie the publisher to issue the second 
edition 











In Semi-monthly Parts, 
so that it will be completed at the sume time with the 
first edition, viz. in October, 1851. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
The Work will be Published in 


TWENTY-FIVE PARTS, 


ISSUED SEMI-MONTHLY, 
Commencing on the First of October. 


Each Part contains 20 beautifully executed Steel Plates 
by the first Artists in Germany, and 80 poges of Letter- 


Price for the Twenty-five Parts, TWENTY FIVE 
DOLLARS. payable at the rate of ONE DOLLAR on be- 
LIVERY OF EACH PART. 

Subacrivers pledge themselves to take the numbers re 
gulatly as they are issued. On the other hand, they will 
at no time have ts pay for any port in advance. 

For fa:ther particulars, plan of the work. &c., examine 
the prospectus and specimen copies atthe Pablisher’s, or 


at his Agents’. 
New York, RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
PUBLISHER, 


2 Barclay street (Astor House). 


AGENTS. 

Boston, Redding & Co.; Philadelphia. W. B. Zieber ; 
Buffa'o. Geo. UW. Derby & Co.; Cincinnati, Post & Co 

eee S. C.. Bamael Hart, Sen. ; Mew Orleans P.M 

Ormat, and the Book 'l'rite generally. 05 tf 
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NEW LAW BOOKS. 


BANKS, GOULD & CO., 


LAW BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND IMPORTERS, 
144 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, AND 


GOULD, BANKS & GOULD, 


475 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 


PHILLIPPS ON EVIDENCE. 5 Volumes, 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. Sixth American from the Ninth London Edition, with conside- 
rable Alterations and Additions. By 8. March Phillippa, Esq, Counsellor at Law. to three volames. With 
Notes to the first and second volames, vy Esek Cowen, late one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, assisted by Nicholas Hill, Jr., Counsellor at Law. With additional Notes and References to the 
— and American Cases to the present time, by J. Marsden Van Cott, Counsellor at Law. In 5 volumes. 
J 


JOHNSON'S CASES. 3 Volumes, 


REPORTS OF CASES OF THE SUPREME COURT AND COURT OF EKRORS OF THE STATE OF NEW 
York from January Term, 1799. to January Term, 1813, beth inclusive. By William Johnson. Second Edition, 
with many additional Cases not included in the former edition, from Original Notes of the late Hon. Jacob Rad- 
cliff, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court during the time of these Reports, with copious Notes and Refer- 
ences to the American and English Decisions, by ozo B. Sheppard, Counsellor at Law. In 3 volumes. 


= DENIO'S REPORTS. 5 Volumes. 


REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE SUPREME COURT AND IN THE COURT FOR 
the Correction of Errors of the State of New York. By Hiram Denio. 5 volumes. 


BARBOUR’S SUPREME COURT REPORTS. 6 Volumes. 


REPORTS OF CASES IN LAW AND EQUITY IN THESUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
By Oliver .. Barbour, Counsellor at Law. 4 volames, 


BARBOUR’S CHANCERY REPORTS. 3 Volumes. 


REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE COURT OF CHANCERY OF THE STATE 
of New York. By Oliver L. Barbour, Counsellor at Law. 3 volumes 


SANDFORD’S CHANCERY REPORTS. 4 Volumes. 


REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE COURT OF CHANCERY OF THE STATE 
of New York befure the Hon. Lewis H. Sandford, late Vice Chancellor of the First Circuit. 4 volumes. 


MONELL’S PRACTICE. 


A TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE OF THE COURTS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, Adapted to the 
Code of Procedure, and the Rules of the Supreme Court, to which is added the Practice in Courts of Justices of the 
Peace, with an Appendix of Practical Forms. By Claudius L. Monell. 








1849. 


WATERMAN’S TREATISE. 


A TREATISE ON THE CIVIL JURISDICTION OF JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, to which are added, Out- 
lines of the Powers and Duties of County and Town Officers in the State of New Vork.  Adapied to the 
Statutes and the Code of Procedure, containing Directions and Practical Forms for every Civil Code which can 
arise before a Justice under the Statutes and the Code. By Thomas W. Waterman, Counsellor at Law. 1849. 


AMERICAN CHANCERY DIGEST. 3 Volumes. 


BEING A DIGESTED INDEX OF ALL THE REPORTED DECISIONS IN EQUITY, IN THE UNITED 
States Courts and in the Courts of the several States from the Larliest period to the Presevt time. By John A. 
Dunlap and Thomas W. Waterman. 


BENEDICT’S ADMIRALTY PRACTICE, 


THE AMERICAN ADMIRALTY, its Jurisdiction and Practice, with Practical Forms, By E. C. Benedict. 


NEW YORK DIGEST. 4 Volumes. 


A PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY DIGEST OF THE REPORTED CASES IN THE SUPREME COURT OF 
Judicature and the Court for the Correction of Errors of the State of New York, together with the Reported 
Cases of the Superior Court, from the earliest period to the present ime. By Thomas W. Clarke and Willian 
Hogan. 1850. 


COMSTOCK’S REPORTS. 3 Volumes. 


REPORTED CASES, ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE COURT OF APPEALS OF THE STATE OF 
New York. By George F. Comstock, Counsellor at Law. With Notes and References. 


BRIGHT’S HUSBAND AND WIFE. 2 Volumes. 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF HUSBAND AND WIFE, as Respects Property, partly fonnded upon Roper’s 
‘Treati-e, and comprising Jacob's Notes and Additions thereto. By Joho Edward Baght, E-q. Ia 2 volumes. 
With Notes and References to American Decisions, by Ralph Lock weod. 

Volumes 21 and 22. 


ENGLISH CHANCERY REPORTS, 


The Subscribers having become the proprietors of JOHNSON’S LAW REPORTS, 20 Vots. 
und JOHNSON’S CHANCERY REPORTS, 7 Vots., are prepared to supply the Trade and the 
Professidn in seta; or any Volume’ to complete sets, dn liberal terms. 


n9 4twow 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS, ANNUALS, 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS, ETC. 
PUBLISHED BY PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 


110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS HOLIDAY SALES. 











I. 
GEMS OF BEAUTY AND LITERARY GIFT FOR 18651. 


Edited by EMILY PERCIVAL. Embellished with Nine Splendid Steel and Colored Engravings. 


Il. 
THE SOUVENIR GALLERY. AN ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOK, 


Adorned with 13 fine Steel Mezzotint Engravings. 4to. morocco. 
Ii. 


THE ROSARY OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


By REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALL. A beautiful octavo volume, and finely illustrated with Steel Engravings. 


IV. 
: FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING : 


gA CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, AND BIRTH-DAY GIFT FOR 1851. Bound in embossed morocco and embellished with Nine Steel Engravings. 12mo. 


V. 
2 THE KEEPSAKE OF FRIENDSHIP: 


A Christmas and New Year's Annual for 1851. Edited by G.S. MUNROE. Illustrated with steel and colored engravings 


. THE AMARANTH; OR, TOKEN OF REMEMBRANCE: 


A beautiful Gift Book for 1851, with steel engravings. Morocco, full gilt. 12imo. 


VIL 
. THE GARLAND: A 12mo. ANNUAL FOR 1851. 


Embellished with steel engravings. 12mo. Morocco, 
VIIL 


re THE LADIES’ GIFT: A SOUVENIR OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Edited by a Lady. i2mo. Illustrated. 


IX. 
be CHRISTMAS ROSES: 


A Gift Book for Young People. E:mbeilished with fine mezzotint engravinge. 16mo. Full gilt. 


THE LITTLE MESSENGER BIRDS: 


the Or, Chimes of the Silver Bells. By Mrs. Caroline H. Butler. An elegant volume for Youth, fively illustrated, with eight Engravings from original Designs. 16mo. 


XL 
THE YOUNG LADY’S OFFERING; 


; OR, GEMS OF PROSE AND POETRY. By Mrs. L. H. Siaournegy, and others. With Steel Engravings. 12mo. 
ED XII 
Ay . 


THE YOUNG MAN’S OFFERING ; 


Comprising Prose and Poetical Writings from the most Eminent Authors. 12mo. Illustrated. 


XII. 
ARTHUR'S ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES AND ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN ; 


Or, their Duties and Conduct in Life, 12 


oF eee Ss a 


» NEW ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES. 


FRANK AND FANNY. A Rural Story. By Clara Moreton. 1 vol | THE GIFT wb gal BOOK ; or, a Taves Wrirren ror CuItpren, 
lime. with 40 Iita-trations. By Dame Truelove, and her Friends. !6mo. Illustrated. 


oF COUNTRY SCENES "AND CITY CHARACTERS; or, Lire in tae| AUNT pagent STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By the Author of 
Vittaex. Embellished with 24 Engraving=. | vol. 16mo. ~ Aunt Mary's Library.” I6mo. Hiustrated, 


STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS; with Pictures to Match. By Francis| STORIES ABOUT BIRDS; with Pictures to Match. By Francis C. 
©. Weodworth. Finely Ulustrated with €0 elegant Engravings. Woodworth. Uluastrated with 60 fine Engravings. 








per’ 

. PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 

, The Diosma. A new Volume of Poems, Original and Selected. 
By MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 

ILS., 

the Page in A Pictorial History of the United States. 


w att ef; : With numerous Miustrations. One vlame imperial 6¢0. 500 pages. 
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THE LONDON ART-JOURNAL. 
MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. 








540 THE LITERARY WORLD. [Dec. 28, 





We beg to call the attention of the Trapg and the public to the Art-Journnat ror 1851. It is the only Journal which represents the Fine 
Arts; this it has done fully, and it is hoped with integrity and success. It exhibits also the progress of Industrial Arts—and its conductors claim 
the merit of having largely aided the movement which now so generally operates in favor of Manufactured Art. These objects are obtained not only 
by Essays, Criticisms, and Reviews, by accomplished writers and by Reports of Proceedings influencing Art in all parts of the world, but by 
Enoravines of @ high order of merit, both upon steel and wood. We would especially commend your notice to the Steel Engravings of tho 
Pictures in the “ Vernon Gallery "—engraving in the Art-Journat by direct grant of Mr. Vernon and by special assent of the Trustees of tho 
National Gallery. The conductors also beg to announce their intention of reporting very fully 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851, 
Sn the Alrt-Suncnal, 


FOR THIS PURPOSE THEY DESIGN PREPARING 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


which will be issued in Three Supplementary Parts for the months of May, June, and July ; each part to consist of at least fifty-two pages, to contain 
between 250 and 300 engravings on wood. 


The Exhibition will be of the deepest interest to every civilized nation in the world. It will be a display of the best productions of Manufacture and 
Art, contributed by all the nations of Europe, by the several States of America, and by the numerous countries and colonies attached to the British Crown. 
It will therefore supply suggestions for improvements to all orders and classes of manufacturers and artisans, aud operate as a great school of Art, in which 
its true principles are to be studied and taught. 


It is, therefore, above all things essential that the Exhibition shall be properly reported. Mere descriptive matter would not do this so as to be useful 


for practica! purposes: the only way by which the Exhibition can be effectually represented is by a series of engravings so extensive as to embrace all the 
leading subjects it contains, 


The Art-Jourrat will be naturally looked to, to achieve this great object. 


We are now making such arrangements as wil! enable us to answer the 
expectations, and meet the wishes of our subscribers, both at home and abroad. 


It cannot be presumption in us to say, that our facilities for working out 
this plan are peculiar; the great circulation of our Journal justifies a large expenditure; we have established relations with nearly all the leading 
Manufacturers ; they have confidence in our exeeuting the task with fidelity ; the artists who will co-operate with us are at our hand; experience will 
point out to us the Articles from which Engravings ought to be made—as most suggestive as well as most attractive—and all contributors to the 
Exhibition will be aware, not only of our resources, but that from the character and circulation of our Journal, it will become an “ authority” upon the 


subjects of which it treats. When these Illustrated Reports have been issued with the Art-JourNa., they will be collected into a volume which volume 
will contain probably 


MORE THAN A THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS; 


and become—as a Catalogue of its most beautiful and valuable contents—a permanent Record of the Exhibition, and a key to the most meritorious 
manufactures of all parts of the world. 


The Trade are requested to forward their Orders for the ensuing Year as early as possible. 


VIRTUE, SON & CO., 


26 John street, New Yorks. 

















